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PREFACE. 



In the following Story an attempt is " 
made to assist religious parents in im- 
pressing the important truth on the 
minds of their children, that this life is 
only a portion of time, short and rapid 
in its progress, in which the * one thing 
needful, ' is to prepare for the eternity 
that shall follow. 

All religious parents, at those mo- 
ments when their riews are clearest, 
and their resolutions most single, desire 
to impress the minds of their children 
with this truth, and also to preserve 
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them from those pursuits which fasci- 
nate and ensnare the unrenewed heart, 
and make it turn with indiflference or 
disgust from that religious training 
which is uncongenial with its nature, 
but which God has appointed as the 
means to bring the soul to Himself; 
but how few steadily and perseveringly 
act up to their convictions on this point 1 
How do they waver and hesitate ! How 
inconsistent are their calmer views and 
their practice ! How little can they en- 
dure the thought that their children 
shall forego on account of religion any 
advantage esteemed by the world ! and 
how often do they risk their eternal in- 
terests, by setting them the example of 
professing to give up the world, while 
still, in many things, they conform to 
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it, and set a high value on its approba- 
tion ! What can be expected from such 
an education, but that young people 
should grow up with their heads full of 
religious knowledge, and their hearts 
full of the love of things, which, though 
perhaps not the most glaringly so, are 
yet altogether woridly ? Were religious 
parents more single-hearted in obeying 
the precept, * Train up a child in the 
way he should go, ' — they might more 
confidently trust to the fulfilment of the 
promise, ' and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. ' 



ANNA ROSS. 



SuBELT there is no British boy nor girl who 
has not heard of the battle of Waterloo ! It 
was early in the morning when the accounts 
of it arrived in Edinburgh ; and many peo- 
ple were awakened by the firing of the great 
ffuns firom the Castle, to announce the joyfiil 

to the post-office to get their masters' news- 
papers — ^gentlemen hastening to the same 
iplaceto learn whathadhappened — ^and every 
&Qe expressing interest and anxiety; for 
many had brothers, and &thersy and sons, 
and dear friends and relatiyes, in that batfle. 
And though the loud thunder of the cannons, 
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as It was echoed hj the towering buildings 
of the old town and the neighbouring hills, 
carried J07 to the hearts of many, while they 
thought only of the victory that had been 
gamed, others felt only alarm and apprehen- 
sion lest those they most dearly loved might 
be amongst the number who must have suf- 
feredin the battle. Such were the feelings of 
Mrs Eoss, the mother of the little girl, whose 
story will be told in the following pages. On 
that morning Mrs Ross and Anna had risen 
at their usual early hour, and were begimiing 
the day as they did every day. Anna had 
read a portion of the Bible to her Mamma, 
who had explained it to her as she proceed- 
ed, and listened to all her questions and re- 
marks with her usual gentle kindness : and 
answered her so as to make Anna feel that 
God was present every where, and saw her 
heart every moment, and loved those who 
loved Him, but was angry with the wicked , 
every day. After this reading and conversa- 
tion with her Mamma, Anna had sat down 
on a footstool beside her, to commit to me- 
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mory some verses, as she did every mornings 
while Mrs Ross read to herself. When the 
first gun was fired fix)m the Castle, little Anna 
started up and hastened to the window. Mrs 
Boss's house was in a street firom whence the 
Castle was seen, and, just as Anna reached 
the window, she saw the fiash and smoke of 
a second cannon. 

* Oh, Mamma, the Castle is firing I' ex- 
claimed she. 'There must be a victory 1 
Papa will get home P On turning round, 
Annaperceived that her Mamma had become 
very pale, and was leaning back in her chair. 
Anna ran to her. ' Dear Mamma, are you 
ill ? You tremble all over 1 What shall I 
get for you ? Dear Mamma, speak to me I' 

Mrs Boss put her arm roimd her little 
girl, and said, * I want nothing, my love.* 
But she seemed unable to say any more ; 
and little Anna, forgetting the guns and 
every thing else, stood looking anxiously at 
her Mamma, who started and sometimes 
shuddered at their loud reports. Just as 
the firing ceased, Mary, Mrs Boss's maid, 
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came into the room to say, that Mr Grrey, 
a kind friend of Anna's Papa, had just called 
on his waj to the post-office, to beg Mrs 
Boss not to be alarmed, and to say he would 
bring the newspaper himself, and let her 
know whatever had happened. 

Mrs Boss and Anna immediately went 
down stairs, and Anna placed herself at the 
window to watch for Mr Grey^sretum. The 
time seemed very long ; at last she exclaim- 
ed, * There he is ! there is Mr Grey I' and 
herself ran out to open the door for him , 
but Mary too had been on the watch, and, 
on Mrs Boss coming into the lobby, she met 
him. Mr Grey turned away a little on see- 
ing her, and looked so grave, that Mrs Boss 
could only say, * I see. Sir, you have bad 
news for me ;' and she then stood as mo- 
tionless as a statue. 

*No, no, not bad news, I hope,' replied 
Mr Grey ; * only an honourable wound, my 
dear Madam.' 

^ Wounded I' repeated Mrs Boss, ^ is his 
name among the wounded 1' 
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^ YeOj my dear Madam, you shall see it 
yourself.' Mr Grey supported Mjtb Boss to 
a chair, and then showed her the list of the 
wounded in the newspaper. Of some it was 
said they were wounded slightly, of others 
severely, and of others dangerously. ^ Major 
Boss severely' was read by Anna's Mamma. 
^ She repeated the word * severely.' *Yes,' 
said Mr Grey, * but not dangerously.' * God 
grant it may be so T ejaculated Mrs Boss 
fervently. Then added, ^I must go to him, 
Mr Grey.' 

Mr Grey tried to dissuade Mrs Boss from 
this plan. She had been very unwell during 
the winter and spring, and had a cough, aixd 
at times pain in her side, and Mr Grey 
thought her quite unable for the &.tigue she 
proposed. But Mrs Boss would not be dis- 
suaded ; and Mr Grey at last consented to 
make inquiries whether any vessel was to sail 
from Leith in which she could be accommo- 
dated. He then left her ; and Mrs Boss, 
after kissing little Anna tenderly, desired her ^ 
to remain for a time with Mary, and then 
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went into her own room, and locked the door. 
Anna thought the time very long while her 
Mamma staid away ; but she knew that she 
would be displeased if she disturbed her while 
locked into her own room. Mary entreated 
Anna to eat, as it was past her break&st 
time ; but when Anna tried to do so, she 
could not, for her heart was full, and she 
could only think of her Mamma. At last 
she ventured to take some tea and toast to 
her Mamma's room door. She knocked very 
gently, and Mrs Ross opened it. 

' Dear Mamma, it is very late, and you 
have eaten nothing.' She looked up anxi- 
ously in her &ce. 

Mrs Eoss stooped and kissed her, and took 
what she had brought from her ; but when 
she said, *I thank you, my dear,' Anna 
scarcely heard her, she spoke so low ; and 
she saw that her eyes were swollen with 
weeping. Mrs Eoss, however, did not in- 
vite Anna into her room ; but after putting 
down the tea, gently closed the door, and 
again locked it. Poor Anna did not return 
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to Mary, but sat down on a step of the 
stairs near her Mamma's door, and wept in 
silence. 

Afler a long time, as Anna thought, she 
heard hex Mamma's footstep in her room, 
and instantly hastened softly down stairs to 
conceal her weeping face. Mary had left 
the room, supposing Anna had remained 
with her Mamma, and she had time to dry 
up her tears before Mrs Ross came down 
stairs and entered the room. 

* Come hither, my love,' said she to Anna, 
who had turned away to hide her &ce. She 
immediately came to her Mamma, who drew 
her into her bosom. * Will you go with me, 
Anna, and assist me to nurse your Papa?' 

^ Oh yes, dear Mamma, do let us go.' 

* But, my love, you do not know what 
you may have to suffer. We must go by 
sea, probably with very bad accommodation, 
— ^no good bed to sleep on, — ^no good food to 
eat, — ^no maid to attend you.' 

*Will Mary not go. Mamma?' inter- 
rupted Anna. 
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^No, my loye, I must have no eiq>en8e I 
can ayoid.' 

^ Well, Mamma, I can do quite well with- 
out Mary, if you will tie my things that 
fiusten behind/ 

* Yes, my love, but what I mean to pre- 
pare you for is this, you must try to enable 
me to trust that you Teilldo eyeiy tiung for 
yourself that you can, and neither be a 
trouble to any one, nor ^ve me cause to be 
anxious about you ; for when I get to where 
your Papa is, I must devote my whole cares 
to him ; and, if I did not think I might trust 
to your being rather a comfort than acause 
of anxiety to your Papa and me, it would be 
wrong to take you ; yet I know no one here 
with whom I should wish to leave you.' 

^ Oh Mamma, do not, do not think of leav- 
ing me I Indeed, indeed, Mamma, you may 
trust me. I shall not be a trouble to you.' 

'Well, my dear Anna, I hope I may. 
But remember, my love, I warn you before 
we go, that you will have many, many in- 
conveniences and hardships to meet with ; 
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you will be sick at sea ; you will be crowded 
into the same cabin with a number of people ; 
and no quiet or comfort night or day; and 
I may be sick at the same time, and no one 
to be sorry for, or take care of you.' 

^ Or of you. Mamma! ' asked Anna an- 
xiously. 

* I trust God will support me, my love.' 

^ And God will take care of me also, 
Mamma.' 

^ Oh, my dear Anna,' said her Mamma, 
pressing her closely to her heart, *If I 
thought you really loved God, and really 
trusted yourself to his love and care, I should 
have no anxieties about you; but, Anna, 
there is a great, great difference between 
reading and learning about (God to please 
me, and because I wish you to do so, and 
loving Him really, and really trusting Him ; 
and I fear, as yet, my Anna only reads and 
learns the character and will of God, because 
I wish her to do so.' 

Anna hung down her head, and made no 
answer, because she knew that what her 
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Mamma said was true ; and while she stood 
thus, for an instant, she said in her heart, 
^ O Lord, teach me to love and to trust in 
Thee I' And though Anna, ever since she 
could speak, had knelt, morning and even- 
ing, at her Mamma's lap, and repeated her 
prayers ; jet perhaps, in the sight of that 
God who looks on the heart, Anna had 
never before really prayed. Mrs Koss kissed 
Anna, and then rung for Mary, and desired 
her to pack up some things, while she also 
occupied herself in the same way. Anna 
imm^tely thought with herself « Now, 
how can I be useM to Mamma?' and then 
very soon foimd out many ways that she 
could be so, and anxiously avoided asking a 
question, or doing a thing that could be the 
least troublesome. 

Before Mrs Ross had finished her neces- 
sary arrangements, Mr Grey returned to 
say that a vessel was to sail that evening for 
Botterdam ; that it would be crowded with 
passengers ; but that another vessel would 
sail in a few days, for which he uiged Mrs 
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Bobs to wait ; but she determined to go that 
eyening. 

Every preparation was soon made, and 
about six in the evening good Mr Grey saw 
Mrs Boss and Anna safely on board, and 
soon after the vessel moved out of the har- 
bour ; the sails were spread; and when Anna 
looked back to the shore and the pier, where 
the numbers of people, and noise, and bustle, 
and voices, had so confiised her, that she 
scarcely knew where she was, nor what she 
did, it seemed as if they were receding from 
the ship, and she no longer heard their noise. 
It was a beautiful evening in June, and most 
of the passengers remained on deck. Mrs 
Boss and Anna did so also, and all around 
her was se new to Anna, and occupied and 
amused her so much, that she could scarcely 
believe it possible, when her Mamma told 
her it was her usual time of going to bed. 
Mrs Boss, too, began to feel the air chil^ and 
she and Anna went below. It was as Mrs 
Boss had said ; the cabiu was crowded to ex- 
cess, and the beds as small and dose as pos- 

B 
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sible. Anna for a time shrunk from creep- 
ing into the one destined for her Mamma ; 
but recollecting her promise not to give any 
trouble, she begged her Mamma to allow her 
to undress herself; and while she tried to do 
so, and laughed at her own awkwardness in 
undoing those &stenings she could not see; 
she also occasionallj stole a look at her bed, 
which seemed to her no larger than a shelf 
in her Mamma's wardrobe at home. She, 
however, withher Mamma's assistance, crept 
into it, and getting as fer back as she could, 
to leave room for her Mamma, was soon fast 
asleep. 

Next morning poor Anna waked more sick 
than she had ever been in her life; so were 
most of the other passengers ; and for that 
day, and the following day and night, there 
was nothing but complaints and sickness, 
and crying children, and running to and fro 
of tl^e two old sailors who attended on the 
passengers. Mrs Boss suffered less from 
sickness than the others, but the closeness of 
the cabin made her cough incessantly ; and 
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at the close of the third day, when the other 
passengers were beginning to feel well, she 
seemed worn out and ill. When Anna was 
able to go on deck, however, her Mamma 
went also, and the air revived her strength. 
Among the passengers was another officer^s 
lady. Her husband had not been wounded, 
but she was going to join him. This lady's 
name was Mrs Mason. When she was sick, 
Mrs Eoss nursed her as weU as Anna ; and 
when she was again weU, she was anxious to 
prove her gratitude to Anna's Mamma, by 
showing her every attention in her power. 

When the vessel arrived at Rotterdam, 
Colonel Mason, Mrs Mason's husband, was 
waiting there to receive her. Colonel Mason 
knew that Major ^oss, Anna's Papa, was 
among the wounded, but had not heard of 
him since the day after the battle. He 
could, however, direct Mrs Ross to the 
place where he and other woimded officers 
of the same regiment had been carried. It 
was a village a few miles from the field of 
Waterloo. 
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Mrs Boss immediately left the vessel, and 
travelled the same daj till within a few miles 
of this village. Mrs Boss then became so 
very much &tigued, that she could travel no 
&rther, and had to stop and rest till the fol- 
lowing day, when she and Anna set out &om 
the village. As they drove rapidly along, 
Anna observed that her Mamma frequently 
clasped her hands together, and raised her 
eyes to heaven, and wept ; but Anna did not 
say any thing, lest she should trouble her ; 
she only prayed in her heart that God would 
comfort her Mamma. At last she ventured 
to say softly, * You love God, Mamma ; He 
will support you.' 

* I have no dther support, my own Anna,' 
replied her Mamma. ^ He does support me, 
or I should not have strength for this mo- 
ment. Perhaps, Anna, your Papa may be 
very ill, — ^perhaps you no longer have any 
Papa.' 

Anna had never thought of this ; and just 
then the post-boy turned round to point out 
the village to which they were going, and 
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which Ajina now saw at no great distance. 
Mrs Boss again clasped her hands, and raised 
her eyes to heaven. She leant back in the 
carriage, but Anna kept her eyes fixed on 
the village. 

'I see a great many soldiers, Mamma/ 
said she at last. ^ They are all standing be- 
fore a white house at the end of the village 
nearest us. And now I see they are High- 
landers. Perhaps they are Papa's own sol- 
diers. Now they begin to move slowly; 
they are coming quite near, Mamma, I hear 
music ; how slow and melancholy it is !' 

The carriage moved on till the soldiers 
came up. The posi>-boy then stopt at one 
side of the road to let them pass. It was an 
officer's funeral. The soldiers, as they pass- 
ed the carriage at a slow and solemn march, 
looked so grave and sad, and the music was 
so mournfully solemn, that Aona felt partly 
sad, and partly frightened. She held her 
Manmia's hand firm in both of hers, while 
she continued silently to watch the slow pro* 
cession. There were many files of soldiers 
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passed, — then the sad music, — then more 
soldiers, — then, carried by soldiers, came the 
coffin, and on it lay the officer's military cap, 
his sash, his sword, and belt. Just as this 
passed, Anna exclaimed, ^ Dugald I There 
is Papa's servant, Dugald!' The soldier 
heard Anna's voice, and looked up. ^ My 
master's child I' exclaimed he; and then the 
other soldiers who were near also looked 
into the carriage and stopt for an instant. 
Dugald, however, gave them some directions, 
and they moved on, while he himself left 
the ranks, and came near the carriage, but not 
so near as to listen to Mrs Koss, who made a 
sign to hiTTi to approach. He took no notice 
of her sign, but waited till the soldiers had 
passed, then hastened back to the village. 

* I see how it is, Anna,' said Mrs Boss, 
qtiickly ; and when Anna looked round, her 
Mamma had sunk back in the carriage ; her 
eyes were closed, and she was quite pale. 
Anna had seen her Mamma faint before; 
and though she was very frightened, she 
remembered what should be done, and sup- 
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ported lier^ as well as she could, in her arms^ 
till the carriage stopt at the white house in 
the village. Dugald was waiting to open 
the carriage door, and though he was a brave 
rough soldier, when he saw Mrs Eoss in a 
feint, and poor little Anna, almost as pale as 
she was, attempting to support her, tears 
gushed into his eyes. He, however, hastily 
wiped them away, and then gently lifted, 
first Anna, and then her Mamma from the 
carriage. The woman of the house was 
waiting to assist ; and Mrs Ross was carried 
into a room and laid on a bed, and every 
thing proper done to recover her. In a little 
time she opened her eyes ; and when she 
saw Dugald, who just then entered the room 
with something he had gone in search of to 
hasten her recovery, she said to him, ^ Your 
master is gone then, Dugald V 

Dugald seemed as if he could not answer ; 
at last he said, ^ He is gone, Madam, fi'om 
a world of care, . and sorrow, and suffering, 
to one of everlasting happiness.' 

Mrs Boss then asked some questions re- 
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specting her husband; and when she had 
heard all she wished, and that it was his 
fiineral she and Anna had met on the road, 
she sent Dugald and every one away but 
Anna, and then desired her to draw the 
curtains of the bed dose round her. ^ And 
now, Anna,' said she, f come and lie down 
beside me, for jou are now all that Gq^ has 
left me on earth.' 

Anna did as her Mamma desired, and 
when she put her arms round her neck, and 
put her little &ce dose to hers, Mrs Eoss 
wept yerj much, and Anna wept and sob- 
bed with her. 

For three days Mrs Boss was very little 
out of bed; for when she attempted to rise, 
she became so fiiint that she was obliged to 
lie down again. During these three days, 
Anna watched constantly by her Mamma's 
bed, and when she could listen, read portions 
of the Bible to her. Mrs Boss never seemed 
well except when Anna was thus employed ; 
but her cough had become so unceasing, that 
it was only at short intenrabshe could 
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listen. There were many officers lodging in 
the same house^ who had been wounded in 
the battle^ and they required much attend- 
ance from the people, so that Mrs Boss was 
left almost entirely to the care of Anna and 
Dugald. Dugald, however, was an excellent 
assistant to Anna. He stationed himself 
during the day near her Mamma's room 
door, and never left his post except when 
obliged by his military duties. At night he 
wrapped himself in his plaid, and lay down 
just behind her door, so that whenever Mrs 
Boss wanted anything, Anna had just to 
open her door gently, and there was Dugald 
ready to get it, or to find some one who 
could. Poor Dugald, from the first day he 
had seen his lady on her arrival at the 
village, had thought her looking very ill, 
and had entreated her to allow him to bring 
the surgeon of the regiment to visit her. 
Mrs Boss would not consent at first ; but 
after a few days, when she felt herself be- 
coming worse and worse, she allowed him to 
do as he wished. When the Doctor came, 
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Mrs Boss sent Anna out to take a short 
walk, attended by Dugald, for she wished 
to see the Docter alone. 

As Anna passed out of the house, and along 
the road near it, many soldiers were stand- 
ing about, who, when they saw her accom- 
panied by Dugald, guessed who she was : 
and she heard many of them say, ' Grod bless 
her for her Other's sake.' Anna did not stay 
out long, for she wished to return to her 
Mamma ; and on coming back there were 
more soldiers near the house than there had 
been before. They stood back respectfully 
to let her pass, and many of them again 
prayed God to bless her ; and one, an old 
sergeant, stepped forwardholding in his hand 
a basket filled with nice fruit and flowers, 
and said, he hoped she would not refiise to 
accept of a little mark of respect from her 
Papa's own men. Little Anna thanked the 
old soldier, and said she would take the fruit 
to her Mamma. He then gave the basket 
to Dugald ; and when Anna, who felt that 
she loved her Papa's old soldier, held out her 
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hand to take leave of him^ he stooped down 
and kissed it two or three times, and then 
turned away to wipe the tears from his eyes, 
as many of the other soldiers did also. 

When Anna returned to her Mamma, she 
pressed her to eat of the soldier^s firuit, and 
she picked out the most beauti&l of the roses 
to place in her bosom, and told her how the 
soldiers had blessed her for her Papa's sake. 
Mrs Eoss let her do as she would for a time, 
and listened to her account of what she had 
seen and heard ; she then said, ^ There are 
many, Anna, who will be disposed to love 
you for your Papa's sake, for he was a kind 
friend to many; but there is One, Anna, 
who has promised to be the Father of the 
fatherless. Do you love Him, my child?' 

^ I think I do. Mamma.' 

* If you love Him, Anna, then you may 
be sure He loves you far more ; and if so, 
you will believe that whatever is best for 
you, though it may cause grief and pain at 
the time, is what He will do.' 

^ I think I believe so, Manuna.' 
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* Do you think God loved you when he 
took away your Papa?' 

< I think Grod loved Papa, and took him 
away from this world to make him quite 
happy, — ^happier than he could be here; 
and I love God for loving Papa,' 

' And if God should show his love to 
your Mamma, Anna, by taking her away to 
be happy with y pur Papa in heaven, should 
you then love Grod still more ? ' 

Anna looked up in alarm, ^ Mamma, what 
do you mean?' 

^ I have asked you a simple question, my 
love.' I believe firmly, Anna, that I should 
be &r happier in heaven than here. Do 
you think you would love God more if He 
took me to heaven ?' 

Poor little Anna became as pale as one of 
the lilies she had brought to her Mamma, 
and could not keep from crying, while she 
answered, ^No, no, indeed. Mamma. I 
cannot say I could love Gt)d if He took you 
away from me.' • 

' Then, my dear Anna, you love me more 
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than God ; and you remember who it was 
who said, ^^ He that loveth &ther or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.'" 
^But, Manmia, how can I help it?' 
^ God is going to teach you how you may, 
my love. He is going to teach you by your 
own experience, that your Father in heaven 
can do a thousand times more for you than 
any earthly parents. He is going to take 
away your mother as well as your &ther, that 
you may have none to trust to, or to love 
more than himself. He is constantly near 
you, Anna. At this moment He is present 
with us, and looking on your little heart, 
which He sees ready to break, because I am 
telling you that you are to have no parent 
h* it Him. Yet though you love Him so little. 
He still loves you. He sent his only be- 
loved Son into the world, to assure us that 
He loved us. Jesus invited children to come 
unto him, and took them in his arms, and 
blessed them. He never changes. He loves * 
children as much now as he did when he was 
on earth, and still invites them to come to 
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him, and promises that he will ^^ gather them 
with his armsy and carry them in his bosom." 
Why^ my dear Anna, do you suppose that 
God sent his Son into the world to become 
aUttlechfldr 

' I do not know. Mamma.' 

^ It was for this reason among others, my 
love, that he might himself feel as children 
feel. Jesus was once a child of your age, 
Anna, and remembers and knows what the 
feelings of children are, and suits his love 
and grace to them. God has given his Son 
to us, that he might lay down his life for our 
sins ; that he might be our friend, and guide, 
and teacher. He is in God, and God is in 
hiTTi ; and if you, my dear Anna, wOl give 
yourself to him, he will be all these to you, 
and far more than any earthly parent could 
be ; for all things are his, and all hearts are 
in his hands, and he can make all things, 
and all hearts work together for your good 
and happiness; and above all, he can give 
you, yourself, my Anna, a new heart, and 
prepare you to live for ever in heaven.* 
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Mrs Boss spoke to Anna with so much 
solemnity and earnestness, that she soon be- 
came exhausted, and was obliged to lie down. 
Anna watched beside her, and thought of 
what she had said, and then she prayed in 
her heart that Grod would not take away her 
Mamma. 

From day to day Mrs Boss continued 
to grow worse. At last she was quite con- 
fined to bed, and spoke so low that Anna 
could scarcely hear. A nurse had been 
procured by Dugald to be constantly with 
her, while he continued to keep watch at 
her door. 

One morning very early, Anna was awak- 
ened by the nurse, who said her Mamma 
wished to speak to her. Little Anna imme- 
diately got up, and hastened to obey the 
summons. She found her Mamma sitting 
up, supported by piUows in bed. She look- 
ed very ill indeed, and breathed very quick, 
and she could only say two or three words 
at a time. 

^My dear Anna,' said she, ^I have sent 
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for you once morebefore I leave you. Listen 
to me^ I am Bcarcely able to speak^ but must 
say three things, which I hope, my dear love, 
vou will never forget. Anna, when the last 
day comes, the Lord, the Great Judge, will 
make a separation between his own people 
who have loved and served Him, and those 
who have loved the things of this world more 
than Him. He will place his own people at 
his right hand, and those who are not his at 
his left. Anna, will you seek to meet me at 
his right hand that day?' 

Mrs S.OSS spoke with great difficulty, but 
also with great solemnity; and when she 
asked the last question, Anna trembled, and 
answered, ^I will seek to do so. Mamma.' 

^Then, my love,' resumed Mrs Eoss, 
*you will begin seriously to seek Christ; 
for there is no name given under heaven, or 
among men, whereby you can be saved but 
his. , I chaige you, Anna, never to suppose 
that you are safe, or that you will meet your 
Papa and me in heaven, till you can truly 
say that you know Christ, and that he is all 
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your salyation. You do not fiilly understand 
what I say, therefore I charge you, my dear 
Anna, never on any account, or wherever 
you are, to let one morning or evening pass 
without praying to God ; and, if posidble, 
reading, as you have done with me, a portion 
of his holy word.' 

Mrs Eoss could say no more, but she made 
signs to the nurse to take Anna away, and 
she wa& again put to bed in a little room off 
her Manmia's; and when the nurse came 
again to her, it was to tell her that her 
Mamma was in heaven. 

Two days after this, Mrs Ross was buried 
in the same grave with her husband ; and 
on the following day, little Anna, under the 
care of the nurse, who was a soldier^s wife, 
and who had promised to Mrs Ross, before 
her death, not to leave Anna till she had 
placed her safely with her own friends, set 
out on their retmn to their own country. 
Dugald also accompanied them, and saw his 
master^s child safe on board the vessel which 
was to convey her to a new home among 
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strangers. He was th en obliged to return to 
his regiment. 

The home to which Anna was now to go 
was the house of her uncle, her Papa's bro- 
ther. This gentleman had just been expected 
home from the West Indies, at the time Mrs 
Eoss and Anna had left Edinburgh to join 
Major £,oss, and with whom, if he had been 
arrived, Mrs Koss would have left Anna. 
He was Major Koss's only brother, and had 
been appointed by him, in the event of the 
deathof herparents, one of Anna's guardians. 
The other guardian was her Mamma's bro- 
ther, Mr Murray ; and Mrs Ross had left 
directions in her will, that Anna should first 
go to her uncle Koss's, and remain with his 
family six months,* and then to her uncle 
Murray's, to remain the same time ; at the 
end of which she was to be allowed to choose 
in which fiunily she would reside as her 
future home. 

Poor Anna was again very sick for two 
days on her passage home. The nurse watch- 
ed by her, and when she got better, took her 
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on deck, and did all she could to comfort and 
amuse her ; but Anna could not be amused. 
Her heart was sad^ for she could only think 
of her own dear kind Mamma : and when 
she looked up to the pure blue sky above the 
ship, she wished that she could die too, and 
go to her; and then the thought would come 
into her mind, perhaps if I did die, I should 
not get to where Mamma is ; and then she 
would weep, and try to remember what her 
Mamma had said to her was the only way to 
get to heaven. She had not once forgotten 
to pray morning and evening since her Mam- 
ma had so solemnly enjoined her to do so ; 
and, indeed, she had prayed &r oftener ; for 
she remembered that God was now, as her 
Mamma had told her, her only Father ; and 
her heart began to feel confidence in God. 
^he remembered that her Mamma had said, 
that all hearts were in his hand; and as 
every one was good and kind to the little or- 
phan, she knew that it was God who made 
them so, and thanked Him in her heart and 
in her prayers. When she went on deck, 
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she would take her Bible with her; and the 
sailors were so sorry for her^ that they had 
placed an awning over a coiner of the deck, 
that she might have a place to retire to, 
where the other passengers wotdd not dis- 
turb her; and Anna thanked her Father in 
heaven for aQ their kindness, and asked 
nurse to tell the sailors that she did so. 

Anna had never seen the uncle to whose 
house she was going; but she supposed he 
would be like her Papa. She had often heard 
that her aunt was particularly anxious about 
the education of her children. She had one 
son and three daughters, for whom Anna 
had heard of tutors and governesses being 
sent from both France and England to in- 
struct them ; and she felt rather afraid, she 
scarcely knew why, to meet this aimt. 

At last the vessel arrived at Leith, and 
just on its entering the harbour, a person 
came on board to inquire whether Miss Boss 
was among the passengers ; and then Anna 
was informed that her aunt was waiting for 
her in her carriage on the shore ; and her little 
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tronk was got, and nurse was directed to fol- 
low with the other things she had charge of; 
and before Anna had time to think, she found 
herself on shore, then in her aunt's carriage, 
in which were her aunt, a little girl about her 
own age, and a boy a good deal older, who 
had come down &om the coach-box, where 
he had been seated beside the coachman, and 
jumped into the carriage after Anna, with no 
other intention apparently than to stare at her. 

Anna's aunt kissed her, and desired her 
little girl, Louisa, to do so also, and George 
to shake hands with his cousin. ^ You must 
love each other as brother and sisters, my 
dears,' said she, ^for I hope Anna will 
choose to remain always with us.' 

Louisa and George made no answer, but 
continued to stare at poor Anna, who 
thought it very unkind in them to do so, as 
she felt very strange, and could scarcely 
keep from crying. 

* Were you sick at sea, my dear I' asked 
her Aunt Eoss. 

^ Yes, Ma'am, very sick,' answered Anna. 
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* You Will soon be well and happy, my 
dear, with your young cousins. Though they 
look so shy, and do not speak, it was their 
wish that our airing should be on the sands 
to-day, just in the hope that we should hear 
something about you ; and when we saw a 
sail making for the harbour, we sent imme- 
diately to discover from whence it came; 
and when we heard from Rotterdam, we 
hoped you might be on board. But, my 
dear,' continued Aunt Koss, ^ you are not in 
mourning. That will look very odd. You 
must not be seen till you get mourning.' 

Poor Anna could no longer keep from 
crying, for this remark reminded her of her 
l^lamma. She attempted to say that there 
had been no tune to procure mourning, but 
she could not speak, and just turned away 
her head and wept. Her aunt did not attempt 
to comfort her, but she heard her whisper 
to her cousins, ^ Do not mind her, my dears, 
it will soon go off;' and then they began to 
speak of other things, as if she had not been 
present ; and George told his Mamma, that 
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Sam the coachman had allowed him to drive 
for most of the tmie he had been on the 
coach-box; and his Maimna said^ that if 
she had known it she should have been teiv 
rified out of her senses ; and George laughed 
and insisted on again getting out of the car- 
riage, that he might show his Mamma at 
what a rate he should maJke the horses go 
on Leith Walk ; and his Mamma entreated, 
and Louisa held by his jacket, and George 
only laughed the more; and getting his 
head out of the window, called to Sam to 
stop, which he immediately did. The ser- 
yant from behind came to know what was 
wanted, and was ordered by George to let 
him out ; and while he was doing so, he was 
desired by Aunt Eoss to chaige Sam on no 
account to allow Master Geoige to drive. 
During this scene, Anna was so astonished 
that she forgot every thing else. 

^ He is a sad boy, my dear,' said her aunt 
to her, on observing her looks of surprise ; 
'But his Papa and Tutor know how to 
manage him. You, Anna, will be undet 
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my care, and I hope you will be very good 
and obedient.' 

Anna said she hoped she always should 
be so, and then the carriage was again stopt 
to direct Sam to drive to the dressmaker's ; 
and when they arrived there, so much was 
said by Aunt Eoss about how every thing 
was to be made, and ^Let every thing be as 
deep as possible, for the child has just lost 
both her parents, ' and so on, that poor Anna 
was soon again in tears, and in her heart 
longed for her quiet little comer under the 
awning an the deck of the little vessel, where 
the rough sailors had felt so much more for 
her than her sunt seemed to do. At last 
Aunt Ross had given as many directions 
as she thought necessary respecting Anna's 
dress ; the carriage was ordered home, and 
in a few minutes stopt at the door of a 
large house in Charlotte Square. 

*Now my dear,' said Anna's aunt to her, 
as they entered the house, *you will just go 
upHstairs, and remain with Miss Palmer out 
of sight for a day, till you get your mourning 
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dresB. Oh^ you do not know the way^ and 
I feel so &tigued^ I really cannot mount the 
stairs to the schoolroom : John/ addressing 
a footman^ ^ do you show Miss Boss the way 
to the schoolroom ; Louisa must remain with 
me, as Lady Alderston may perhaps call this 
forenoon, and she expressed a wish to see 
my children ; and Anna, my dear, tell Miss 
Palmer to have the other children nicely 
dressed, for if Lady Alderston should ask 
for them, I shall send to biing them down.' 

Anna promised to do as her aunt desired, 
and then followed John, who proceeded up 
stairs before her to the door of the school- 
room, which he threw open, and annoimced, 
^Miss Eoss, Ma'am, the young lady who 
was expected/ 

Anna timidly entered, and was received 
with kindness by Miss Palmer. There were 
two little girls in the room with Miss Palmer, 
whom she introduced to Anna as her two 
cousins. They were two pale sickly-looking 
little creatures ; but they seemed very happy 
to see Anna^ and immediately entreated 
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Mbs Palmer to giye them a holiday because 
their cousin was come. ^Oh, no, no^ my 
dears/ replied Miss Palmer, ^ you have had 
two holidays this week, and your Mamma 
said you could have no more, on any account 
whatever, and you know your cousin is to 
remain with you.' 

^But do. Miss Palmer, give us at least 
two hours,' said the eldest, whose name was 
Jane. ^ Oh, pray do, if you please, just this 
once. Miss Palmer,' said little Marianne, 
tears starting into her eyes, ^for I am so 
tired sitting in this stiff chair witii my feet 
in the stocks!' 

^No, no, children, it cannot be,^ replied 
Miss Palmer, ^ and you must not tease me. 
I dare say your cousin is a good littie girl, 
and tired of being idle.' 

' Tired of being idle 1 1 wonder whoever 
tired of being idle,' said Marianne, putting 
her arms coaxingly round Anna. ' Are you 
tired of being idle I' asked she, looking up 
in her fitce. 

^ Perhaps I could assist you.^ What were 
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you doing t' asked Anna, while she wannly 
returned her little cousin's caresses. 

^Now, you see what a good, kind little 
girl your cousin is/ said Miss Palmer, 'and 
how much better bred than you, Miss 
Marianne; for you repeated my words 
Tery rudely, and Miss Anna has shown 
that she knows how to be both kind and 
polite.' 

'But will you really assist me?' asked 
Marianne, still clinging to Anna. 

'Indeed I will, if you will tell me how I 
can.' 

' Oh, come, come then,' exclaimed Mari- 
anne, joyfiilly. 

'But I must first deliver my message to 
Miss Palmer,' said Anna; and then she 
told her aunt's wish that the children should 
be dressed, and ready to be sent for, if Lady 
Alderston called; and then, though the 
little cousins could not have a moment to 
get acquainted with Anna, every thing must 
be stopt, and they sent off to the nursery, 
though ahready quite neatly dressed, to be 
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decked out, that a stranger might perhaps 
say to their Mamma, ^What nice children, 
— ^what pretty children ! ' and forget the next 
moment that they were in existence. 

Little Marianne was very anxious that 
Anna should go with her when she went to 
be dressed, but Miss Palmer said, ^No, no, 
my dear ; Miss Anna shall remain with me, 
and that will make you return the sooner ;' 
and poor little Marianne ran off to get 
dressed as fast as Kitty, one of the nursery- 
maids, would be prevailed on to assist her. 
In her absence. Miss Palmer asked Anna 
many questions. 

* May I ask how old you are 1 Miss 
Anna.' 

^ I was nine about two months ago, Ma'am,' 

* Nine 1 You are very tall of your age. 
Miss Louisa is ten, and she is no taller, I 
am sure. Have you begun music ?' 

^ Yes, Ma'am. Mamma had been teach* 
ing me two years.' 

^ Indeed ! and French ? can you speak it 
at all?' 
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Anna answered Miss Palmer in French, 
that her Mamma had been teaching her that 
language also. 

^Indeed I' repeated Miss Pahner, ^and 
70U£eem to have got the pronunciation very 
correctlj. But that is notin my department. 
Poor Mademoiselle^ the French governess 
of your cousins, got into such bad health as 
to be obliged to return to her own. country. 
Mrs Boss is in search of another ; and in 
the mean time the children have a master. 
You have learnt dancing, I suppose?' 

^ No, Ma'am, I never have.' 

* What I No dancing! That is very 
extraordinaiy.' 

Miss Palmer ajaked a great many more 
questions, and concluded, after Anna had 
answered them all, by saying, ^ Well, my 
dear, I hope to find it a pleasure to carry on 
your education. You seem to have been 
accustomed to regularity and obedience, 
which I too have always been accustomed 
to exact.' She then kissed Anna affection- 
ately; and the little orphan remembered 
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that God was her fether, and she thanked 
Him for making Miss Palmer love her. 

When Jane and Marianne returned^ Miss 
Palmer immediately set them to their les- 
sons. Jane sat down to the pianoforte to 
practise^ while Miss Palmer sat by to instruct 
her, and also to remind her how she ought to 
sit and use her fingers, and how to place 
her feet, and her elbows, &c. As for poor 
Marianne, she was set on a high chair, the 
back of which was so made as to oblige her 
to hold her head and shoulders properly; and 
her poor little feet were placed in stocks, 
because her Manunasaid she turned her toes 
in when she walked ; and in this stiff atti- 
tude she was getting a lesson for her French 
master. Anna sat down by Marianne, and 
assisted her so much, that her little cousin 
two or three times forgot, and threw her 
arms round her ^dear cousin Anna's' neck to 
thank her; but every time she moved fix)m 
the posture in which she had been placed. 
Miss Palmer added to her task, so that poor 
Marianne at last remembered Miss Palmer^s 
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instmctions, to express what she felt bj 
words. <You have a siUy childish wav, 
Miss Marianne,' continued her governess, 
«of always putting your arms round one, 
crumpling one's ruflP, and ahnost starangling 
those you love. You know your Mamma 
has often forbid your domg so.' 

Poor little Marianne seemed to think she 
had been guilty of a serious &ult, and a 
blush spread over her pale sickly little coun- 
tenance, while Anna felt bewildered on 
hearing blame attached to those proofs of 
affection, which her own Mamma had al- 
ways received from her, and returned with 
the most tender kindness. 

Dinner followed the lessons ; and an hour^s 
walk followed dinner, during which the 
children were directed how to sit, and how 
to eat, and how to be gracefiil, and how to 
be polite ; and Louisa looked tired and cross, 
— and Jane looked stupid,- — and little 
Marianne cried two or three times, — and 
Anna did all she was desired as well as she 
could, and was praised by Miss Palmer, but 
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wished very much that it was bed-time, 
when she hoped that nurse would be allowed 
to attend her. Bed-time came, but when 
Anna modestly asked Miss Palmer if she 
might be allowed to see nurse, she was told 
that her Aunt Boss had thought it best that 
they should not meet again, because a part- 
ing scene would have done no good to either ; 
but that nurse had been well rewarded for 
the trouble she had taken. 

Poor Anna could not stand this, and burst 
into tears. ^Oh fie, fie I' exclaimed Miss 
Palmer, ^ what a baby I Come, Miss Louisa, 
you shall say your prayers first, and I shall 
give Miss Anna that time to recover herself. ' 

Louisa knelt at Miss Palmei^s lap, and 
repeated a short prayer without seeming to 
attend to a word she said ; and though she 
concluded by a long yawn. Miss Palmer 
found no fault. When Louisa rose firom her 
knees. Miss Palmer motioned to Anna to 
take her place. Anna drew back. When 
she was a little child she could have said 
her prayers at any one's lap, but now she 
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knew better what it was to pray, and she 
felt that Miss Palmer was a stranger. 

^Come along, child/ said Miss Palmer, 
impatiently. 

^If you will be so good as allow me. 
Miss Palmer, I will say my prayers in my 
room before I go to bed.' 

^Nonsense,' said Miss Palmer, ^ don't 
keep me waiting;' and poor Anna knelt 
down. She remembered, however, that it 
was God himself that she, a little ignorant, 
sinAil girl, was addressing, and she repeated 
a prayer her Mamma had taught her when 
she was two years younger (for latterly she 
had been instructed to pray to God from 
her heart), with awe and reverence in her 
tone of voice, and in her manner; and 
when she rose from her knees, she thought 
that when she got into her own room she 
would read a portion of the Scriptures, and 
pray to God for those blessings He had pro- 
mised to give in answer to pmyers of the 
heart. Anna was sadly disappointed, how- 
ever, when, on Miss Palmer ringing her bell 

D 
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twice, the maid who had, aibont an hour 
earlier, come to take Jane and Marianne to 
bed, again appeared, to whom Miss Pahner 
said, ^ Take the young ladies to the little 
room off mine, which was prepared for them^ 
Hannah, and do not aQow them to trifle 
while you are undressing them, for I shall 
be in my room inhalf anhour; and remem- 
ber. Miss Louisa, if you are not in bed, I 
shall just take away the candle, and leave 
you to get into it as you best can.' 

Hannah had prepared every thing in the 
girls' little room. She had opened Anna's 
trunk, and got all that was necessary, and 
now offered her assistance to undress her. 

^If you please, Hannah, give me my 
Bible out of my trunk ; I always have been 
used to read at least a few verses before I 
lie down to sleep,' asked Anna, modestly. 

^Certainly Miss Anna; but you will 
have very little time, for Miss Palmer is 
very exact in always doing as she says, and 
she wiH take away the candle whether you 
are in bed or not.' 
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^ Well, Hannah, I do not mind. Pray, 
give me my Bible.' Hannah did aa she 
wished, and Anna began to read ; but Louisa 
talked so much, and so often addressed what 
she said to her, that she found she could not 
attend to a word she read, — ^and then Han- 
nah every moment reminded her that Miss 
Fahner would be coming, — so that, at last, 
poor Anna was obliged to shut her Bible, and 
allow Hannah to undress her, and she was 
scarcely in bed when Miss Palmer entered 
the room. Louisa, who had disregarded all 
Hannah's exhortations to make haste, and 
who seemed quite a new creature when no 
longer in her Mamma's or Miss Palmer^s 
presence, was chatting, and laughing, and 
declaring that it could not be above a quar- 
ter of an hour since they had left the school- 
xoom, and only aboui half undressed. 

^ Very well. Miss Louisa,' said Miss Pal- 
mer, ' I suppose you like being in the daik. 
Come away, Hannah;' and she took the 
candle, and desiring Hanna.h to leave the 
room before her, immediately followed, clos- 
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ing the door after her, and leaving Louisa 
in the middle of the floor half undressed, 
and in total darkness. 

^ Oh ! Miss Palmer, — ^if you please. Miss 
Palmer,' exclaimed Louisa ; but Miss Pal- 
mer said not a word in answer. They heard 
her moving about in her own room, through 
which was the only entrance to that in 
which the girls were ; but she returned not, 
and poor Louisa had to get into bed, as 
Miss Palmer had threatened, the best way 
she could. Anna heard her muttering, 
^ How cross I I shall never get these knots 
untied, — ^what shall I do?' 

^ Come near and I shall try to assist you, ' 
said Anna in a whisper. Louisa groped 
about in the dark till she found Anna's bed, 
and then they together at last succeeded in 
getting ofl* Louisa's things, during which 
she said to Anna, — ^ Did you ever see any 
one so cross' as Miss Palmer is I ' 

^ She told you what she would do,' replied 
Anna. ^You know she could not help 
doing it after she had said she would ; and it 
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was somebody else who was to blame when 
you were left in the dark.' 

^But she might have staid just a few 
minutes!* 

^ Then she would have broken her word,' 
said Anna, ^ and that would have been much 
more sinM than leaving us in the dark.' 

Louisa was silent for an instant, then said, 
^ I hope you like early rising, Anna, for you 
will see Miss Palmer will send Hannah to 
us at six o'clock in the morning.' 

^ And what is the first thing you do in the 
morning V asked Anna, in the hope that she 
might hear that the day was at least begun 
as she had been accustomed to see it. 

^ Lessons, lessons, lessons, replied Louisa, 
' fi-om morning to night nothing but lessons, 
and sit this way, and sit that way, and walk 
so and so, and how awkward you are, and 
how ungracefiil, and you will never be like 
Miss somebody, or Miss t'other body. Oh 
how I wish that I was grown up, and 
then no more Miss Palmer for ever at my 
elbow!' 
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^But do you not read God's word the 
first thing you do in the monungi' asked 
W 'HowcaayoukaowWtoplea^e 
Him, unless you learn what His wiQ is&om 
the Bible.' 

^ Miss Palmer reads a prayer, and one of 
the lessons every morning/ replied Louisa ; 
^ but I never listen, nor know what they are 
about.' 

^ And does Miss Palmer not question you 
whether you have undtoitood what she has 
read?' 

^No, never* She is iii a hurry to finish 
that we may* get to oiir lessons,-T-gmmmar, 
geography, French, scribbling, arithmetic, 
long division, and compannd multiplication, 
and parsing and spelling, and jingle, jingle, 
on the piano, — ^you are out of time and you 
are out of tune firom the time you rise till 
you go to bed*^ 

Anna could not hiAp laughing. 

^ Do not laugh ; she will hear you,' said 
Louisi^ ^aad that will bring a lesson on 
laughing, — about loud laughing, and vul* 
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gar laugliing, — and the polkhed sxxule, and 
the genteel laugh* OhI if you heard how 
George could mimic T^Sm Pahnefy but good- 
ness iiiere she is coming;' and Louisa 
quickly groped her way into bed, where she 
was scarcely laid, when Miss Palmer, with a 
candle in her band, opened the door, and 
looked in. 

< Just got mto bed, I perceive,' said she, 
^ and your dodies left scattered on the car- 
pet ; pray Miss Louisa, just get up, and put 
them in their proper pkce.' Louisa was ob- 
liged to obey ; but did so with sobad agrace 
— so slowly, and with such a strong expres- 
sion on her countenance, that Miss Pahner, 
as a punishment, tcdd her that the first thing 
she should do next morning, should be to get 
a portion of the Bible by heart, to teach her 
to be of a better temper. 

When Miss Palmer left the room, all re- 
maiiifid perfectly quiet, aad Anna remem- 
bered her wish to pray, but she did not feel 
such confidence in God when she thought 
of Him as she had hitherto done »nce her 
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Mamma's death; and when she began to 
ask Him to forgive her for what she had done 
that was wrong, she felt that during the last 
short time in which Louisa had been speak- 
ing to her, she had been led into what was 
very sinfiil, in joining in her laugh at the 
pains and trouble her governess was taking 
with her ; and she prayed God, for Christ's 
sake, to forgive her, and then again she felt 
confidence in God as her father in heaven ; 
and she thought of her Mamma, and remem- 
bered how she used to teach her every thing 
in such a way that she loved to be taught. 
She remembered, too, how often her Mamma 
had told her, that the only return she could 
make to those who took the trouble to in- 
struct her, was to love them, and make it as 
easy as possible for them to teach her, by be- 
ing attentive and obedient ; and while she 
thought thug, she felt so peaceful and happy, 
that she believed what her Mamma had often 
told her, that it was the Holy Spirit, God's 
own Spirit, who put every good thought into 
our hearts, and who was ^ the Comforter, and 
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gave us peace ;' and she prayed God to give 
her His Holy Spirit, to lead her every mo- 
ment to think, and desire, and love, what 
was right ; and then she repeated to herself 
her nursery lines : 

Now, when I lay me down to sleep, 
I give my sonl to Christ to keep ; 
Wake I at mom, or wake I never, 
I give my soul to Christ for ever* 

and then she fell into a sweet cahn sleep. 

Next morning all was pretty much as 
Louisa said it would be. The girls were 
called at half-past six o'clock ; and, on going 
into the schoolroom at seven, found Miss 
Palmer ready to receive them. Louisa again 
knelt at her lap, and carelessly repeated a 
prayer. Anna was directed to follow her ; 
and when repeating her morning prayer in 
a slow and reverent manner, attempting to 
enter into the meaning of what she said. Miss 
Palmer whispered to her, ^ Speak a little 
quicker, my dear.' Miss Palmer afterward 
read a lesson, and one or two prayers, in a 
rapid manner ; then closing the Prayer-book, 
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and putting it away in its plaeey y^tliout 
attempting to explain any thing she had 
read^ and as S the first duty of , the day had 
been flilfilled, she said^ ^ Now, my dears, let 
us to work :' and while she was looking for 
the proper book for Anna to get a lesson in 
grammar, Anna could not hdp recollecting 
how often her Mamma had said to her, that 
the/orw of repeating prayers, and the task 
of reading a portion of God's word, while the 
heart was not praying, and while the heart 
was not seeking to understand and obey, was 
a daring mocking df God instead of pleaeh 
ing Him ; for that God looked only on the 
heart* When Miss Pahner gave Anna the 
lesson she was to get, poor Anna was so 
occupied with thinking how little she had 
begun this morning, as her own Mamma had 
charged her to do, and in tryingto find some- 
thingtosay, whiehmightinduce MissPalmer 
to allow her to return to her little room for 
half an hour, that she might really pray and 
read, that she quite fi)rgot her lesson, and 
waarousedfix)m herthoughts by MissPalmer 
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saying, with much displeasure, ^MIss Anna, 
what are you about? When do you expect 
to have your lisason^ if you sit dreaming in 
that manner?' » 

Anna dared not venture to say any thing 
when Miss Pahner seemed so much displeas- 
ed, but her thoughts were so much taken 
up with the idea that she had disobeyed her 
Mamma's last wishes, that she got her les- 
son very ill, and then Miss Pahner was still 
more diq)leased, and the next lesson was no 
better, — or the next, and poor Aima was in 
disgrace most part of the day. Next day 
was spent much in the same way, and Anna 
began to feel veiT* unhappy. She had not 
yet got her mourning dress^ and, as there was 
company constantly with her aunt, she had 
not been allowed to come down stairs. Her 
uncle had, on the first day of her arrival, 
and each day since, come to &e schoolroom 
several times to pay her visits, and had b^en 
so kind to her that she already began.to love 
him, and'she now thought of a plan liiat she 
determined to ask his permission to put into 
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execution. Anna had observed that there 
was, nextto the schookoom, alarge bedroom, 
in which no one slept; and she thought, 
that if she could get her uncle's permission, 
she would ask Hannah to wake and dress 
her half an hour earlier than Louisa, and 
then she would go into that empty bedroom 
and pray to God alone, and read her Bible, 
as her Mamma had charged her to do, and 
be ready to join Miss P^^lmer and Louisa at 
the usual time. Full of this plan, Anna, the 
next time her uncle came into the school- 
room, ran joyfully to receive him. 

^Well, my little Anna, how are you? 
Well, and happy, I hope,' said her uncle, 
sitting down, and taking her on his knee. 
' You are still a prisoner up here, I find. 
That dressmaker is a naughty woman.' 

^I have a great favour to ask of you, 
uncle,' whispered Anna into his ear. 

' What is it, my love ? ask any thing you 
choose. Is it a secret ? Pray, Miss Palmer, 
take away Jane and Marianne, and leave us 
for a little.' 
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Miss Palmer did not look quite pleased, 
but did as she was directed ; and when she 
was gone, Anna told her uncle about her 
Mamma's last illness, and how she had sent 
for her just before she died, and the three 
things she had charged her to remember ; 
^and, indeed, uncle,' continued Anna, ^I 
cannot obey my own dear Mamma if I am 
never one moment alone, and never even al- 
lowed to read the Bible ; and then when the 
last day comes, and Mamma is on the right 
hand, and looks for me, where shall I be ? ' 
and then poor Anna could not keep firom 
crying and sobbing. 

Her uncle kissed her, and pressed her to 
his bosom. ^ You are your father's own child, 
Anna, ' said he. ^ He used, from a boy, al- 
ways to be talking in that way ; and though I 
think it all nonsense, at your age, to be mak- 
ing yourself melancholy with such things, 
still, for his sake, and as his father, who was 
&r better than I am, let him do as he choose, 
you too, Anna, shall have your own way ; 
so tell me, my love, what you wish.' 
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Anna clasped her arms round her uncle's 
neck. ^Dear^ dear uncle, how good you are I 
This is what I wish ; you know there is no- 
body sleeps in the bedroom next the school- 
room, and if you would allow me to go in 
there alone every morning, and put my Bible 
in one of the drawers, and lock it and keep 
the key, and Hannah to wake and dress me 
half an hour earlier than Louisa, and tell 
Miss Palmer not to be angry, for you allow- 
ed me/ 

^Yes, yes, my lore, Ishall settle itall; 
call Miss Palmer, and I shall tdU her about 
it.'' Anna ran joy&lly to tell Miss Palmer 
to come, and her unde directed all to be as 
she wished, and left Anna quite happy. 

Next morning Hannah came at the time 
she had been desired, and Anna moved about 
qi^te sofdy, that ebe might not wake Louisa; 
then, taking her Bible, went into the empty 
bedroom, and bolted the door ; and then she 
remembered that she was alone with God ; 
and she loved to think that it was so ; and 
she prayed to Him as to a &ther, and tried 
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to recollect and confess what she had done 
wrong, that she might ask God to wash away ' 
all her sins in the blood of Christ. And then 
she believed that they were all washed away; 
and she prayed for God's Holy Spirit to guide 
her every moment, and to teach her to im- 
derstand God's word; and then she read 
and understood some, though not much; but 
what she understood she read over two or 
three times that she might remember it. 
And she also chose a chapter, that she might 
begin to commit it to memory, as she used to 
do with her own Mamma ; and she had got 
two verses, and was just gettinga third, when 
Hannah came to the door to say Miss Louisa 
was dressed ; and then Anna hastened, with 
a heart as happy and peaceful as possible, to 
go to her lessons. And though Miss Fahuer 
read the Scriptures and prayers so fast, she 
still heard something she could understand. 
Anna's lessons this day were so well got, that 
Miss Palmer was again quite pleased with 
her ; and she had some time also to assist 
poor little Marianne. Louisa spent a part 
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of every forenoon with her Mamma, which 
Anna would also have done, as Aunt Ross 
thought she could herself best teach little 
girls how to be polite, and what to say when 
any one who called spoke to them, and so on ; 
but as Anna had not got her mourning dress. 
Aunt Boss said she was unfit to be seen. On 
this day, however, Anna's dress at last ar- 
rived ; and Aunt Boss herself came up stairs 
to see how it fitted, and said so much about 
every part of it, that poor Anna could not 
keep fi'om crying ; for the dark dress only 
reminded her that her own* Mamma was 
gone to another world. 

Aunt Boss chid Anna for being such a 
baby as to cry at every thing, and then 
desired that she should dry up her tears, 
and accompany her to the drawing-room. 

There was nothing in the world Aunt Boss 
desired more, than what she considered the 
good of her children ; and she felt quite dis- 
posed to adopt the little orphan Anna into 
her family, and bestow a portion of her cares 
on her. Indeed, as superintending the edu- 
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cation of cfaildreiL was what Ae supposed 
herself peculiarly capable of performing, it 
was rather a^eeaUe to herto have one more 
added to the munber of those who she hoped 
would, on a fiituie^daj, prove the superiority 
of her mode, of education. With this end in 
^ew, Aunt Boss spared herself no trouble 
which she thought could promote it. Her 
great aim was, that her young people should 
be geiateel, fiushionable, and accomplished. 
Noihing, however, is more difficult than to 
define whatit is to be genteel and &shionable. 
Aunt Boss thought she was a perfect judge 
on these important subjects ; but many othw 
fashionableladieswoiildhavelaughedatAimt 
Boss's notions, and considered her a vulgar 
under-bred woman; whiles perhaps, these 
very ladies themselves would, in their turn, 
be held in scorn by dthers. One of Aunt 
Boss's methods of forming, as she said, the 
manners of her yoimg people, was to maJke 
them pass two hours in the drawing-room 
oa those forenoons when she remained at 
home, to receive such visitors as might 

E 
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happen to call. It was for this purpose that 
Anna was now desired to follow hor aunt to 
the drawing-room. On arriving there, Anna 
and her cousin were desired to seat them 
selves in a window, and occupy their time in 
getting a lesson for their Italian master ; but 
when any person called to whom Aimt Boss 
introduced them, to be attentive in remark- 
ing their manners, their style of address, and 
so on. ^If I do not introduce you to any 
visitor, Anna,' said Aimt Boss, ^you may 
suppose that I do not wish you to imitate 
the manners of that person, and you may 
just go on with your lesson.' Such were 
Aunt Boss's instructions; and Anna was 
thinking them over, that she might, be 
ready to obey them, when a servant opened 
the drawing-room door, and announced 
^ Mrs Elford, ' and a pleasing-looking elderly 
lady entered. 

* Mrs Elford 1 How do you do?' said 
Aunt Boss, but without seeming very happy 
to see her. * How is Mr Elford, and your 
young people I' 
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«A11 well, thank God/ replied Mrs El- 
ford ; and then looking smilingly to Anna 
and Louisa, *I hope you are both well, my 
dears t' 

Anna, who had been taught by her Mam- 
ma, that the only way to be truly polite was 
to obey God's command, to love every one, 
and to feel gratified for every mark of kind- 
ness from others, immediately rose and has- 
tened to give her hand to Mrs Elford, and 
looked pleased and gratefiil for her notice, 
while Louisa did not venture to leave her 
seat, till her Mamma said coldly, ^Come 
and speak to Mrs Elford, my dear.' Sha 
then approached, fyit Mrs Elford did not 
seem now to observe her, being wholly occu- 
pied with Anna. She had drawn the grate- 
ful looking, smiling little orphan, into her 
kind bosom, and was now caressing her as 
she talked to her, while a tear sometimes 
stood in her eye. 

* Will you come and see me, my love? I 
have many young people at home, and I am 
sure they will all be most happy to see you. " 
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going, went to the window where the little 
girls were sitting, again kindly invited Anna 
to visit her ; and then, taking a pretty little 
book from her pocket, gave it to her, saying, 
^ Ask your aunt's leave, my love, and then 
read this little book. I am sure you will 
like iV 

Anna thanked Mrs Elford very gratefully, 
and then, though she longed very much to 
look at the kind lady's gift, she put it aside 
till she should ask her aunt's leave. 

It had taken all this time for Lady Alder- 
ston to come up stairs. At last she entered, 
— a lady so fat, she seemed scarcfty able to 
walk, dressed out in the most fantastic style, 
and accompanied by a little dog quite as fat, 
which came into the room puflSmg and wheez- 
ing, and immediately squatted itself down 
on the rug. Lady Alderston sunk down on 
a sofa ; and Mrs Boss called to Louisa to 
bring a footstool, and herself placed a cushion ; 
and at last the poor lady seemed tolerably 
comfortable. 

* Allow me to introduce my niece to you, 
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my dear Lady Alderston/ said Aunt Boss, 
looking towards Anna, who immediately ap- 
proached. Lady Alderston looked carelessly 
at her for a moment. 

^ A fine child, Mrs Eoss. Pray, have you 
got the French governess you were in quest 
of?' and she took no more notice of Anna, 
who returned to her seat in the window 
rather mortified, but recollecting her aunt's 
injunction to pay particular attention to the 
manners of those to whom she was intro- 
duced. Lady Alderston spoke of the theatre, 
and of parties, and of baJls, and of young 
ladies who had come out, and of Lord this, 
and Lord that, and Sir John and Sir Thomas, 

and Lady M and Lady S; ^ the one's 

carriage, and the other^s beautiM suite of 
rooms. And Mrs Eoss seemed delighted, 
and poor Anna listened as she desired, while 
her little face became colourless, and she 
yawned every minute, and was at last quite 
happy to hear another visitor announced, 
and then another, and another; but Lady 
Alderston sat on, and she still was obliged 
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to iktezL ^ewoB iatroduced by her amit 
to se^vEeral other visitefs; hut the two hours 
in the drawisg-room seemed to Anna the 
longest she had ever spent in her "Sioj and 
she &lt quite rejoiced lyhen her aunt permit- 
ted her and Louisa to return to the school- 
room. As ihey 'went lioidsa whispeved to 
her^ 'Yon know^ Anna, we are to imitate 
Lady AJderston, now see Jkow well I can 
obey MamxDa ;' and then she walked exact- 
ly like her, isutating every motion, lallshe 
reached the schoolroom door. She^threw it 
open, and called <mt 'Lady Aldenston/ and 
then waddled into the rocHn, and sunk down 
onAchair, pretending to pant for breath, as 
she had done. Aima could not help laugh- 
ing, yet she fidt liiat i^e was wrong in doing 
so, for her Mamma had often told h^ that 
those who ridiculed others for personal 
defects, which they could not hdp, mocked 
not at them, but at their Creator. Anna, 
too, had observed that Miss Palmer herself 
had turned away her head to conceal the 
liLUgh «he could not sttf^^ss; yet Anna 
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contmued to laugh, while flometHhig mtfain 
was checkiDg her all the while* 

Miss Pahner, however, socm recoveiedlier 
self-command, and told Louisa she would 
have no more suoh fooling; but this was 
all she said. And when Anna was nt last 
quietly again set to her lessons, instead of 
attending to them, i^he began to think how 
differently her own Mamma would have 
viewed such conduct ; and she said within 
her heart, ' How shall I learn to be good 
now ? Nobody here is like Mamma* ' Then 
she remembered that Grod's word would 
teach her how to be good ; and that Grod 
himself would assist her if she asked Him, for 
He had promised to give his Spirit to tfa^Mse 
who asked Him ; and as she sat with her 
head leaning over her grammar, she in her 
heart prayed to Grod to forgive her, and give 
her his Spirit to lead her to do and think 
what was right; and then she felt quite 
happy, and began to get h^ lessons with a 
light and cheerM heart. 

Anna had not foigot her little book ; and 
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the first time she again saw her aunt, she 
asked her permission to read it. 

^What is it, child?' asked Aimt Eoss. 

*I have not looked at it without your 
leave, aunt,' replied Anna, putting the book 
into her hand. 

'Very right, my dear.' And her aunt 
opened the book and looked at the title-page, 
* A Help for the Young and Ignorant to un- 
derstand the Scriptiures. ' Mrs Eoss smiled 
.contemptuously. ' Poor Mrs Elford 1' said 
she, 'does she really think children will 
read such books!' then giving it back to 
Anna, ' read as much as you can of it, my 
dear. I give you free leave. It will not be 
much.' Anna^thought very differently. She 
just wished for some help to imderstand the 
word of God, and she carried up her little 
book, and as she put it into the drawer be- 
side her Bible in the empty bed-room, she 
thanked God for having put it into Mrs 
Elford's heart to give her such a precious 
little book; and next morning when she 
went alone to read and pray, she found that 
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it assisted her very much to understand 
what she had never understood before. 

One day of Anna's life at her aunt's was 
very much like every day. Lessons, lessons, 
as Louisa had said, from morning to night, — 
or sitting in the drawing-room,— or a formal 
walk with Miss Palmer. No person in her 
uncle's house seemed, from one end of the 
day to the other, to recollect that there was 
another world, — two other worlds rather, to 
one of which every man, woman, or child, is 
on the way. One world where God is, and 
where good angels, and the spirits of holy 
people are. Another world to which those 
who forget God are on their way, where^a- 
tan is, and wretched spirits, and unholy souls 
of men, and women, and children ; where 
there is no hope I where there is nothing 
but pain, and horror, and misery, and dark- 
ness, for ever and ever I but Uncle Koss, nor 
Aunt Eoss, nor Miss Palmer, nor her cou- 
sins, — ^no one seemed to recollect these two 
worlds. Her uncle looked old, and had grey 
hairs ; but he never seemed to think of any 
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Other ^roiM Aaa ^hSfB^ "vrfai ch he must leave 

80 soon. Be Boaredy 'ever went to ehuM3i. 
fleneYer taught Us ehSLdren or Ids Mrvants 
anything ahoat God. He often when he 
spoke, took God's name in vain. And Annt 
Boss, whatever she did, it was always to do 
as other people £d. Ev^yonedoessoaad 
so, was a sufficient reason for her dcnng any 
thing she wished to do. She never eeemed 
to recollect tibat Grod has giv^i us his word 
to tell us what we ought to do, and that, at 
last, every one isSiall be judged according to 
it. In educating'her children, she seemed to 
think they were tolive for ever in this world; 
S>rdie only aimed at preparing fliem to take 
a part in those things whidi belong only to 
this life. Miss Palmer also, after the quar- 
ter of an hour she speit in rea&ing a lesson 
and one or two prayers in the momiag, seam* 
ed to forget that God- saw her and her pupib 
every moment ; and that, while she was, hour 
after hour, urging Hiem on in their acquire^ 
ments of such things as were of no value in 
his sight, she was n^lecting his command^ 
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to train up children in ^the xnirtore and 
admonition of die Lord/ to teach them to 
^ remember their Creator in thedaya of their 
youth/ and to tell them that those who 
sought God early shall find him* If Anna 
tried to talk to her cousin Louisa about God, 
or Jesus her. Saviour, or hearen, Louisa 
would get away from, such subjects, aa soon 
as she could, and try to do or say something 
to make Anna kugh, for nobody, she said^ 
spoke of such things except when they were 
melancholy. Poor little Miarianne was the 
only person in the &mify who seemed to 
love such subjects. She was very sickly, 
and often confined for most of the day to 
her little crib, to avoid catching cold ; wMch, 
from having been bom in a warm climate, 
and spending her in&ncy there, she did very 
easily. When' she was so confined, Anna 
went to her whenever she was permitted, and 
the poor little thing soon loved Anna better 
than all the world besides, and troidd hat&a. to 
anything she told her, and loved to hear of 
that Saviour who came into the world to 
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save lost sinners^ and who loved children, 
and took them in his arms, and blessed them. 
She also was taught by Anna to pray to 
this Saviour, and to repeat some hymns 
which mentioned his love and goodness to 
children ; and little Marianne would some- 
times say, 'lam so often sick, Anna, that 
perhaps I may die soon, and go to Jesus, 
and to your Mamma. ' And then Anna and 
she would talk about what Jesus had done 
for them that they might get to heaven, — 
how he had shed his own blood, and died a 
death so j)ainftd, that they might never be 
punished for the sins they had committed ; 
and how he had promised to send his Holy 
Spirit into their hearts to make them holy, 
and fit to live in heaven with him for ever. 
And little Marianne would say, ' I love God 
for making me sick, for I never should 
have known about Jesus my Saviour un- 
less I had been confined to bed, and you, 
Anna, had come to watch me and teach 
me.' • After these times of sickness. Miss 
Palmer and every one remarked what 
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a good^ industrious little girl Marianne 
was. 

Month after month passed away in the 
same manner at Uncle Eoss's. Anna had 
become a favourite with erery one, aa weU 
as with Marianne. Uncle Ross said he loved 
her, because she was always in good humour^ 
and because she was so kind to his poor little 
Marianne. Aunt Eoss loved her, because 
all her masters praised her for her docility 
and attention; and because she danced 
gracefully, and played well for her age on the 
piano-forte, and came into the drawing-room 
quite with the air of a fashionable little girl ; 
and she was never rude or ungenteel ; and 
she had improved so astonishingly in all 
these important things since she had been 
under her care. Miss Palmer loved her, 
because she gave her little trouble Louisa 
loved her, because she was good-natured, 
and always assisted in getting her out of the 
scrapes hei love for ridicule, and idleness, and 
giddiness, were continually bringing her into, 
Jane loved her because she never laugh- 
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ed at ker stupidity^ wtdch all th^ others did : 
and Greorge loved her for all the reasons the 
others lovedher ; and poor Anna's heart be- 
gaa to be puffed upmth pride, for itismuch 
easier for the human heart to continue soft 
and humble when in sadness and misfortuney 
than when all things are proi^erous and 
happy. Poor Anna began to like to hear 
herself called graceful^ and clever, and good- 
natured. She tried to be more gracefidy and 
exerted herself to ^Ecel all the other little 
^Is who were attended by the same mas- 
ters : not that she inight please God, — ^not 
that she might prepare to meet her Mamma 
at the last day, but that she might hear it. 
said that she was the cleverest of all Mr 
B ^'s scholars, or the most graceful dan- 
cer at Mr E ^'s school, or the first in her 

class somewhere else ; and all this, instead 
of being pleasing to God, only made. her 
proud ; and pride is the most hateful of aU 
things in his sight. When Anna began to 
be proud, however, and to think highly of 
herself, she began also to think less of God^ 
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and of heayen, and c^ her Mamma. She 
still continaed to praj morxmig and evemiigy 
and to go alone to read tlie Bible, and good 
Mrs Elford's little book ; but she both read 

s 

and prayed eareksslj. Anna now looked 
upon herself aa good and clever, and trusted 
to herself; and she had forgotten that it 
was God who had given her any powers 
she had, and who had ^ven her health, and 
fiiends, and all things. 

Anna waa in this state of mind when 
poor little Marianne caught the measles. It 
was not certain that Anna ever had had 
the complaint, and die was therefore com- 
pletely separated firom her little cousin, as 
Aunt Koss said it would be quite a pity to 
stop all her lessons, and every thing, when 
she was improving so n^dly, by exposing 
her to the infection ; Anna, however, was 
grieved not to see Marianne, and she now 
felt that she loved her more dearly than all 
the others ; but Aunt Boss, or Uncle Ross, 
would not be prevailed on to suffer her to 
go to the poor little girl. Marianne was 
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very ill, and many doctors were called in, 
and Anna saw that her uncle was very un- 
easy, for she observed him one time, when 
he came out of Marianne's room, wiping his 
eyes as he went down stairs ; but still she 
could not get permission to see her. Anna 
prayed to God that Marianne might recover, 
but she now foimd that she could not pray 
as she used to do. She remembered, that 
for many mornings and evenings she had 
prayed to God with her lips, while her 
heart was far from Him; and now when 
she wished to pray to Him from her heart, 
she could only remember how sinful and 
ungratefril she had been, and she could not 
believe that God would listen to her, or 
regard her, except with displeasure. She 
was very unhappy, and wished* that she 
could be alone for a long time, that she 
might think over the past, and confess her 
sins to God, and remember what her dear 
Mamma used to say to her, and to read 
those passages in the Bible, which she now 
remembered to have noticed when she was 
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reading, in which it was said, * Return, ye 
backsliding children, and I will receive you, 
saith the Lord,' or some such words; but 
Anna could not get alone, for Aunt Eoss 
had desired that the lessons should go on as 
usual; aad while Anna was thinldng on 
these things, she was at the same time at- 
tempting at intervals to note down a task 
of music. She was also listening to every 
footstep which passed to Marianne's room ; 
and, on Miss Pahner's leaving the apart- 
ment in which they were, Anna, forgetting 
every thing but her anxiety to hear of her 
little cousin, slipped to the door, in the hope 
that she might see some one who could tell 
her about her. Just on opening the door, 
she saw a maid-servant come out of Mari- 
anne's room at the other end of the passage, 
and on going softly toward her, obsers^ed 
that she was weeping. 

^What is the matter, Hannah?' asked 
Annafearftdly, ^ why do you cry so much!' 

' Oh, Miss Anna, who could help crying 
that saw that sweet child I' and Hannah 
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burst again into tean^ and covered her &ce 
mth her apron. 

^Is Marianne so ill, Hannahf asked 
Anna, beginning to cry also. 

^ Yes, Miss Anna, she is ill, very ill, but 
it is not that; I have often seen illness 
before ; but to see that young, yoimg thing, 
with its little thin white hands clasped 
together, and praying with such a solemn 
heavenly look in its innocent &ce ! Oh, I 
could not stay, — ^it made me seem to my- 
self, — ^I cannot tell what, — so sinful,' — ^and 
Hannah cried and sobbed again. 

'Was Marianne praying to be welly 
Hannah ? ' asked Anna. 

'No, Miss Anna. She was praying to 
Jesus to wash away her sins, and take her 
to heaven to be with himself; and to come 
quickly and take her; and she piuyed for 
you, too. Miss Anna, and called you her 
dear, dear teacher; and for her Mamma, 
and every one ; and she said to me that she 
was going to where your Mamma was.' 
At diis nwm^t Misfl Palmer appeared, an 
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her return to the school-room. She re- 
proved Anna for having left it, and as a 
punishment, increased her task. 

In the evening, the children were inform- 
ed by their Mamma, that their little sister 
Marianne was an angel in heaven. That 
they must be good children, and they too 
would go there when they died. Aunt Ross 
could not speak without crying, and she 
kissed them all kindly, and left them. 

Next day the whole fiimily left town, and 
went to a house a few miles in the coimtry. 
Uncle Ross looked very sad ; but a number 
of his Mends came to see him, and they 
too}si him out, and they staid with him, and 
talked with him, and did all they could to 
make himforget his poor Uttle Marianne, and 
be comforted. Aunt Ross's friends also came 
to see her, and the children were allowed to 
be constantly out in the pretty pleasmre- 
groimds, and to forget everything in the 
novelty of the scene. George received a bean- 
tiftd little pony as a present from a gentle- 
man, a friend of his Papa's, and before a fort- 
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jsight liad paased, poor filmier Marianne seem- 
ed foTgoUej^ esceept hj Annft ; but Anna, had 
spent this forteight rerj differently from die 
others. Whe» she foond tha/t she might 
spend hertime pretty mm* ae she ohose> she 
had found a quiet j^ttj bower in tibe gor-- 
den^ to whieh she had retired emery day ; 
and while Geoi^ and Louisa were going to 
every part of the gcoundis in search of novelty 
or amusement, or disputing whieh should 
ride on Greoige's pony, Anna was trying to 
reeolleet the instaietions her own Manmta 
used to give her, andremembering how sinfiil 
she had been, and praying to God to fbr^ve 
h^, and thinking of little Marianne, and re- 
peating to hersdUr those paasages of Scrip* 
ture she had teamed. When she had occu- 
pied herself in tlus way till she found her 
heart again loving Grod and Jesus, and laruslw 
ing in Him, then she would join her cousins. 
At the end of the &rtn%ht the fiunily 
again returned to town. . The children were 
told never to mention Marianne's name be- 
fore their Fapa or Mamma. Lessons and 
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masteiB were all .again as befoie; and every 
thmg was done to xndbe eyeey one foxget 
tkat there liad been deadi or aocrow in tbe 
hcMiae. Wliea God sends affiiotiaoi how- 
ev^Sy itk inmeroj^ to make people consider^ 
and remember that tfaej must die^ and pre- 
pare &r it.; stud when people do not attend 
to what 0<od does, but tarn a^ay &om Him 
and forget Sim, then He turns away from 
them, and ceases to Bend His Hdy Spirit 
to put good thou^its or good desizies into 
their heacte ; and then Satan, and their own 
sinfiil natures, make them worse, sad more 
fbxget&l of Ood, and more disobedient to 
Him than ever. So it was at Unde Eoss's. 
Uncle fifi»ss iumself now never Trtat to 
ahurch at all, and was sometimes so cross 
that nobody could please hin% and then he 
would take God's name in ymol when he 
found &ult with every one, and would cume 
his servants* George, too, imitated his 
&iher, and never would enter church, but 
spent the Lord's day iu riding on fais^ony, 
or walking with other AoughtLeas ain&I 
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boys, or reading any foolish story-book, or 
tormenting Anna ; for though he was always 
kind and affectionate to her on other days, 
he could not bear to see her slip away from 
the drawing-room, that she might be alone 
on the Sabbath evenings; and he would 
take up a hunting-whip he had, with a loud 
whistle at the handle, and he would keep 
whistling at the back of her door, till the 
whole house rung. His Mamma reproved 
him for making such an intolerable noise^ 
but his Papa only laughed, and said it was 
just what he used to do himself to Anna's 
father. Poor Anna could not read or pray 
in such a noise, and she would, be often 
weeping inside the room whUe George waa 
amusing himself without; and she would 
say in her heart, * Oh, > God, how can I be 
good?' and she would even sometimes wish 
that she might die like Marianne, and go 
where every one was good; but then she 
would be afraid ; for Anna's heart was by 
nature sinfrd, like all other hearts, and she 
was so often led to do what she knew to be 
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wrong, that she sometimes feared that she 
was not really a child of God. She still 
was often proud of the praises she received, 
and often eager to excel her companions, 
and felt elated when she did so, and de- 
spised others, and she knew all this to be 
very sinM : but she so constantly heard her 
aunt, and Miss Palmer, and every one talk, 
as if goodness consisted in learning lessons 
most perfectly, and in dancing gracefully, 
and in being fashionable in manner, and 
playing well, and as if nothing was so wrong 
as being the most stupid girl in the class, 
or dancing ill, or being awkward, or shy, or 
vulgar, that poor Anna scarcely could dis- 
tinguish now what was right and wrong, 
at least what her own Mamma would have 
considered right and wrong, as the Bible 
taught. 

Poor Anna was in this dangerous state, 
when, one day while she was in the draw- 
ing-room, her Aunt Ross received a letter, 
which seemed to displease her very much. 
After reading it more than once, she threw 
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it im the tabk^ Baymgf-^* How provokmg I 
I had ^te forgotten that tiswaame, vulgar 
unde r Tikiai tuniiiig to Anna, 4die said, 
^ Here is a letter Srom your Uncle Munay, 
my deaf, to renniid me, as he says^ that the 
mx months yon were to qpead with us is 
now elapsed, and lliat he wail lie here him- 
self in two days to take yon home with ^im 
for the next six months* I am quite vesed 
at lliifi,' continued Amit fioss, lodldng very 
much dkpleased. ^ou wSQ^lose every thing 
you have got. I have done all I could to 
improve yotu Your unde has determined 
to add to your fortune;, so as to nudkeit equal 
to Louisa's. You are two of the -most 
elegant little gifts to be seen, — every one 
says so; and to take you away to live at a 
Scotch Minister's ! Vulgar j^ople, wiihout 
fortune, or any advantage; and to associate 
with their rude hol>bidi boys. How could 
your parents make such a will? ' 

^ Mamma loved Uncle Murray,' said 
Aima, who never could bear to hear any re* 
flection thrown on her own Mamma. ^Well, 
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well, ' repBed Aunt Boss, 'your Maamna had 
some strange notions; but what is to be 
done nowt I would not for the world you 
should lose all the advantages you hirre got 
with me; and six months is such a time at 
your age. All the oti^er little girlii will get 
before yoa, and Louisa never attended to 
any Ihing half so weH' till' you came. What 
shaQ I do? ' Aunt Ross thought for a little, 
then said, joyfolly, ^ Ah I that will do I Miss 
Pahner shall go with you; and I can get 
another goyemess for liouisa, whom I can 
myself superintend ; and her French gover- 
ness is to be with us immediately. That 
will do delightfoUy, and as much as possible 
counteract the evil you would acquire at 
your uncle's. Poor Miss Palmer, to be 
sure, will not like to bury herself in such a 
place; but your uncle will increase her 
salary for the time. You may go to the 
school-room, my dears, for I must settle all 
this immediately.' So Aunt Boss rung the 
bell, and desired the servant to tell a lie, 
and say she wad not at home, though she 
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was ; and the children went off to the school- 
room. 

Every one was angry at Anna's unde for 
coming to* take her away. Uncle Ross 
vowed she should not go, for he' could not 
live without his pretty, good-natured, cheer- 
fid, little Anna ; and then he said, ^ I have 
adopted her in the place of my poor Mari- 
anne. I wiU give her the fortune I meant 
for my own child. What can that preach- 
ing minister do for her ? She shall not go. * 
Aunt Ross knew, however, that Anna's 
uncle could not be prevented from taking 
her away; she therefore tried to reconcile 
her husband to the idea of parting with her, 
and mentioned her plan of sending Miss 
Pahner with her. Uncle Ross could not, 
however, be reconciled to the thought of 
parting with Anna, * his only brother^s only 
child.' And though he was at last obliged 
to acknowledge that he could not prevent 
her going, he never saw her for the two 
following days without saying something 
against her Uncle Murray, and lamenting 
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oyer W being obHged to go to sucli people* 
George and Louisa, too> lamented over 
Anna, and for themselveB. ^What ghall 
we do Trithout yoii> Anna?' said George. 
^ Louisa must always have her own way, or 
she is as cross and ill-natured as, — ^I' cannot 
say who ; and Jane ia such a clod, it makes 
me yawn to look at her. And what on 
earth will yon do at liie manse? Make 
butter and cheese?' 

^Hold your t<»igue, George,' said his 
&ther, who had overheard him, ^Do you 
not know that my &ther, your own grand- 
&ther, was a minister ? Many a happy day 
have I spent in a manse, though it might 
not suit me now; and is not a fit place 
for Anna; at least *T call provide abetter 
for her. But do not you be such a block- 
head as to speak with contempt of the pro- 
fession of your own grand&ther.' 

*Dear me. Papa, now thinks you will be 
80 happy at the manse I' said Louisa. ^I 
daresay you will choose to remain there.' 

^Go to the school-room, you imperti- 
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nence ! ' exclaimed Uncle Ross, looking quite 
in a passion at Louisa. 

*0h no, dear uncle P said Anna coax- 
ingly. ^ Louisa did not mean any thing, 
but is sorry that you like me to go to the 
manse.' 

^ I do not like you to go to the manse, 
my ovm Anna/ 

*Ah, then, do not be displeased with 
Louisa.* 

' Very well, I forgive her, since you ask 
it,' said Uncle Eoss, allowing Louisa to 
seat herself on his knee, as a proof of re- 
conciliation. 

So much was said against Anna's uncle, 
and so much did George and Louisa ridicule 
every thing she should meet with at the 
manse, when out of her &ther's hearing, and 
so much did Miss Palmer lament over her 
fate in being obliged to go to such a place, 
that Anna felt quite afraid of her uncle's 
arrival; and on being told, on returning 
from her walk with Miss Palmer, on the 
day he was expected, that he had arrived. 
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and was in the drawing-room with her aunt, 
her heart beat so quick she could scarcely 
get breath to walk up stairs. Her walking 
things were taken off, and her dress arranged, 
though Miss Pabner remarked that it was 
waste of trouble, for what could Mr Murray 
know about dress ? Anna then waited, 
listening eagerly for some one's approach 
to desire her to coiiie to the drawing-room. 
At last she was sent for, and, with a feeling 
for her uncle of mingled fear and dislike, 
she went down stairs, her heart beating 
quick as she went. The servant who had 
been sent for her opened the drawing-room 
door, and the moment Anna entered, her 
uncle rose to meet her; but when he saw 
her cold and constrained looks, he stopt, and 
looked disappointed. 

* Come and speak to your uncle, my love, ' 
said Aunt Koss; and Anna slowly and 
timidly approached, not venturing to Iqok 
up in his face. He held out his hand, and 
she gave him her^s. 

^ I perceive you are very sorry to see me^' 
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said her uncle^ in aveiy gentle tone of roice ; 
and sitting down^ he put his arm round her^ 
and drew her close into his bosom, and said 
in a whisper, ^ God bless my sister^s child.' 

Anna heard these words said so kindly, 
and she looked up in his &ce. He looked 
very mild, and very kind, and said again, 
^ You are sorry to see me, Anna.' Anna had 
been taught by her aunt always to try to say 
what was civil and obliging, because it was 
very impolite not to do so, and she answer- 
ed, * No, uncle, I am happy to see you.' 

^ Hush I' replied her uncle, but still in a 
gentle tone of voice, '^ I must never hear any 
thing but truth. I love you Ihe more for 
being sorry to leave your friends ; but you 
know it was your Mamma's wish. Do you 
remember your Mamma?' 

* Oh yes, yes?' replied Anna, 'my own 
dear, dear Mamma ! I remember her quite, 
quite well.' 

Anna's uncle kissed her affectionately. 
* Then, my love,' said he, 'you will try to 
do cheerfully what she wished,' 
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* Yes, uncle, I will try,' said Anna. 
*And your aunt, and I, and my boys, 

will try to make you happy,' said her uncle. 

*I propose sending her governess with 
Anna, Mr Murray,' said Aunt Eoss. 'I 
know she can have no masters in the retired 
situation where you live, and I should regret 
extremely her losing those advantages alto- 
gether which she has enjoyed in my house. 
I am sure you must agree with me in think- 
ing my plan a proper one.' 

^I beg your pardon, Madam,' replied Mr 
Murray, ' I cannot agree with you. Anna 
must be entirely under my own and my 
wife's care while she is with me. Whoever 
instructs her must be thoroughly known to 
me, and chosen by myself.' 

* I assure you, Mr Murray, Miss Palmer 

was highly recommended before I took her 

into my family,' said Mrs Eoss. ^She is 

very accomplished. It is impossible you 

should find such a person in your very re- 

tired situation. She has been in the most 

fashionable families; and, indeed, I have had 

G 
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great difficulty in persuading her to go with 
Anna. I assure you, Mrs Murray will find 
her a very superior person, — quite a com- 
panion.' 

Mr Murray shook his head. * I cannot , 

agree to your wish in this point, Madam. , 
You really must not urge me.' i 

* Impossible, Mr Murray I Surely you • 
win not refiise what is so evidently for the 
child's advantage ? I appeal to your con- 
science, sir.' 

Mrs Ross looked very angry, and Anna 
felt fiightened ; but when she looked at her 
uncle, he seemed as mild and gentle as ever, 
as he answered : 

^ I am acting from conscience, Mrs Ross, 
in declining to agree to your wishes. I 
know what my sister wished most respect- 
ing her child. It was that she should be 
taught to know her God and Redeemer^ 
and to devote herself to His will ; and I 
shall use those means which appear to me 
most suited to lead her to that knowledge 
and obedience.' 
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Anna loved her uncle when he said this, 
and she drew his arm closer round her. 

^ Child, go to the school-room/ said Aunt 
Eoss, looking much displeased. ^I must 
(Settle this matter immediately, and you 
ought not to be present. Her uncle im- 
mediately let her go, and Anna returned to 
the school-room. 

^ Well, what kind of a quiz is this uncle 
of yours?' said Louisa, the instant she en- 
tered. 

' He is not a quiz,' replied Anna, gravely. 

^ What is he then?' 

* I am sure he is very good,' replied 
Anna: but she would not say any more, 
for she did not like to tell Miss Palmer 
that she was not to be allowed to go. 

Anna was not again sent for, and did not 
see her uncle till she went down with Louisa 
and Jane to the dining-room, after their 
Mamma's dinner. Mr Murray immediately 
held out his hand to Anna, and placed a 
chair for her beside himself, but she was 
scarcely seated when Aunt Eoss proposed 
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that the ladies should go to the drawing- 
room. The little girls were obliged to go 
also, and Anna's uncle was left in the din- 
ing-room with Uncle Ross, and some other 
gentlemen who had dined with him, and 
she did not see him again that night, but 
Aunt S.OSS told Anna that her uncle would 
not consent to Miss Palmer^s going, and that 
her Uncle Ross was very angry ; and then 
she spoke to Anna till it was bed-time, of 
all the things she should do when she was 
away ; and then said, that as it could not 
be helped, they must just submit for one 
six months ; ^ and after that, you know, my 
dear,' said Aunt Ross, ^you will always be 
with us, because the choice is left to your- 
self, and your Uncle Murray cannot pre- 
vent you. ' She then sent Anna to bed. 

Anna was to go after breakfast next day, 
and all her things were packed, and every 
one expressed so much sorrow at parting 
with her, that she too was very sorry, and 
after she went to bed, wept till she fell 
asleep. 

0^ 
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Next morning she rose at her usual early 
hour and went to read and pray for the last 
time in the empty bed-room, and to fetch 
her Bible, and precious little book, that they 
might be put up to go with her. When she 
came to the room door, she was surprised 
to find that she could not open it. She 
tried again, and feared George had played 
her some trick to prevent her getting her 
Bible and her dear little book. On trying 
a third time, she heard a footstep approach- 
ing fi-om within, and the door was opened 
by Mr Murray. 

* Uncle Murray ! Oh, I beg your pardon,' 
said Anna, afraid that he would be displeased. 
* Indeed I did not know you were in this 
room, or I should not have disturbed you.' 

' Come in, my love,' said Uncle Murray, 
kindly, *and tell me what you wanted in 
this room at so early an hom*;' and he led 
Anna to the place where he had been sitting, 
and then took her on his knee, and she saw 
that he had been reading from a Bible that 
lay open on the table before him. 
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^Well, my dear Anna, what did you 
want?' 

* I wanted to read, uncle, and if you will 
allow me to sit down just in the comer 
where I usuafly sit, I shall not disturb you 
in the very least.' 

^Well, my love, do so,' said her unde, 
and then he watched her while she went to 
her drawer, and took out her Bible and her 
Uttle book, and then set herself in a comer 
beyond the chest of drawers, and turning 
away her face &om hun, found her place, 
and began to read. He did not interrupt 
her for a time ; then softly approaching to 
where she was, he looked over her shoulder, 
and saw that she read the Bible. 

^ Dear child,' said he * do you understand 
what you read ? ' 

^ Not very well, uncle. I cannot under- 
stand much of this chapter.' 

^ Should you like me to- explain it to 
you ? ' 

* Oh yes, yes, uncle, if it would not inter- 
rupt you.' 
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Her uncle again took her on his knee, 
and read the chapter, and explained it just 
in the plain kind way her own Mamma 
used to do, and then said, ^ And what does 
my little Anna do next ? ' 

* I try to pray, uncle, but ^ 

' But what, my love ? ' 

Anna's eyes filled with tears. ^You 
would not love me any more, if I told you 
what I am thinking about praying, uncle.' 

*Yes, Anna, I will love you whatever 
you tell me.' 

^ No, uncle, you will not be able, for I am 
so often wicked now, that I do not love to 
pray as I used to do, because Mamma 
taught me, that when we come to pray, we 
ought first to remember, and confess our 
sins to God, and then ask Him to wash away 
our sins for Christ's sake : but I have al- 
ways so many sins to think of now, that I 
do not like to begin to pray ; and I read, 
and read, or get verses to repeat, till it is 
time to go to Miss Palmer, and then I just 
say a few words of prayer. ' 
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^That is not riglit, my Anna,' said her 
uncle, * but I cannot love you the less for 
this, because it makes me hope that God is 
teaching you what He teaches aU His own 
children, that you have a very skiM heart ; 
and will feel your need of the Physician of 
Souls : and when you know Him, my dear 
Anna, I shall love you far more than I do 
just because you are my niece ; for He is 
the Physician of my soul also ; and those 
who love Him love each other for His sake. 
Do you know who this Physician is, my 
dear Anna ? ' 

^Yes. It is Jesus Christ. Mamma 
taught me that.' 

* And do you know the office of a phy- 
sician?' 

^ Yes. It is to heal the sick. My cousin 
Marianne had many physicians to attend 
her, but they could not heal her.' 

' No, because they had no power except 
what God gave them ; and it was His will 
that Marianne should not recover. But you 
know Jesus Christ has aU power in heaven 
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and on earth ; and He has promised eternal 
life to all who come to Him. But you know 
you must come to Him. If you wish your 
physician to heal you, it is necessary for 
you to bring your complaints to him, that 
he may use means to remove them. You 
must tell your Lord what the diseases, the 
sins, are, which beset you, and lead you to 
disobey Him, that He may wash away their 
guilt in His own blood, and give you grace 
and strength in future to resist them. This 
is His will ; for though He knows you far 
better than you do yourself. He has com- 
manded you, and me, and aU His people, to 
confess to Him, to pray to Him, to pour out 
our hearts before Him, to make our requests 
known to Him, and to do this without ceas- 
ing. Now, if you cease to seek Him in the 
way He has appointed. He will cease, my 
dear Anna, to proceed in healing your dis- 
eased soul; but if you return to Him, He 
will return to you.' 

Anna listened to every word her uncle 
said with the greatest attention, and she 
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loved him more and more^ but ahe made no 
answer. 

^ Shall we come to our Physician together, 
and ask Him to receive and forgive us ? ' ask* 
fid her uncle^ gently. 

Anna scarcely knew whather uncle meant, 
but she did what he wished ; and he knelt 
down, and made her kneel down also in his 
bosom, and he took one of her little hands 
in his ; and then he confessed the sins she 
had told him of, and many others that Anna 
wondered how he knew ; and then he pray- 
ed for forgiveness till Anna could not keep 
from crying. He prayed too for Uncle Eoss, 
and Aunt Boss, and all the family just as 
Anna would have wished to pray for them. 
When he rose from his knees, he took Anna 
again into his bosom, and put his hand upon 
her head, and prayed God to bless her. He 
then said she should go and spend what 
time remained with her cousins; and bs 
Anna crossed the passage to the school-room, 
she thought within her heart, ^ I should be 
sorry now not to go with my Uncle Murray. ' 
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Anna and her imcle were to travel m one 
of the public coaches. This coach set out 
at an earlier hour tlmn it was usual for 
Aunt Boss to have breakfast; and when 
Anna was sent down at the proper time by 
Miss Palmer, she found no one in the break- 
fifitrroom but her uncle, and a servant who 
was very carelessly preparing break&st. 
Aunt Boss at last appeared, and made a 
slight apology; but Mr Murray did not 
seem to be at aU displeased. Before sitting 
down, he said a grace, which Uncle Boss 
never did ; and, after a short r^oAt, he took 
out his watch, and told Anna they must go. 
Uncle Boss's smart carriage and servants 
were at the door, to convey Anna and her 
things to the coach. Again she took leave 
of her cousins ; again her Aunt Boss re- 
minded her of what she must do when away ; 
and as she left the breakfast-room, she heard 
her Uncle Boss call her name over the 
stairs. She ran up to him, and he hu^ed 
and kissed her, saying, ^ I could not see that 
cursed unde of yours; do not forget me 
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Anna. Farewell, — ferewell. What shall 
I do without youl' 

Anna was very sorry to part with her 
strange, kind Uncle Boss ; but Aunt Boss 
was calling to her to make haste. 

^Plague on her screaming?' said Uncle 
Boss, angrily, again pressmg Anna to his 
bosom ; and then, ordering her to get away, 
he went into his room, and flung to the 
door with such yiolence as to make the 
house shake. 

Anna was soon in the carriage, and the 
servant just closing the door, when her uncle 
^asked whether his portmanteau had been put 
in. The saucy footman called carelessly to 
one of his fellows, who looked back, and then 
stept slowly into the house, and bringing it 
out, his fellow-servant opened the door, and 
he flung it into the bottom of the carriage, 
as if he had thought it beneath him to touch 
it. The carriage then drove off* to Princes 
Street, whei^e they were to meet the coach ; 
and in a few minutes Anna and her uncle 
were seated in it, and opposite to them sat a 
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fat red-faced man, buttoned up in a huge 
greatcoat ; and beside him a yoimg woman, 
with a baby on her lap, and another child in 
the comer of the seat almost behind her. 
The horn was blown two or three times, and 
then off set the coach at a quick pace. 
The fat red- faced gentleman laid himself 
snug in the comer, and haying, perhaps, 
been waked sooner than usual that morning, 
he was soon fast asleep. The baby, too, 
on the young woman's lap, was also soon 
asleep; but the little boy who sat beside 
her soon began to be very unruly. He 
fidgeted about, and declared he had a pain 
in his stomach. The woman tried both to 
coax and to threaten him, but he would not 
stay still, and at last declared he was very 
sick. Anna, who had learned at her Aunt 
Boss's to despise, and not feel for those 
who seemed, as Aunt Boss would have said, 
to be vulgar people, had looked at this little 
boy's uneasy face, and heard his complaints 
without feeling any compassion for him. 
She was seated opposite to him ; and two 
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or three times that he had, in his uneasy 
motions, inadvertently touched her with his 
little feet, she had drawn herself away, and 
wiped the part of h^ pelisse he had touched 
with her handkerchief, her countenance ex- 
pressing displeasure and disgust; and the 
young woman was constantly saying to the 
child, ^ Take care, Johnny, don't touch the 
young lady's pelisse. Me, Johnny, sit still ; 
see, you have dirtied the lady's pelisse ;' — 
till Johnny, sick and uneasy, and wearied 
with the continued reproof, at last took his 
foot and fairly wiped it on Anna's lap. 
Anna looked in her imcle's face for redress, 
and reddened with anger. The look she 
received in return from herunde, however, 
was not one of compassion or sympathy, but 
one of displeasure; and when the young 
woman shook the little boy, and set him 
back with a reproof, and a slap on the 
offending foot, Mr Murray said, ^Poor 
little fellow, come to me, and I shall try to 
make you more comfortabjie. I hoped this 
little girl of mine would have tried to do 
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SO, but I see she thinks more of her own 
dress than of a little suffering fellow- 
creature.' He then made Anna change 
places with him, and spoke so kindly to the 
child, that he soon consented to leave the 
seat where he was, and came on Mr Mur- 
ray's knee ; and as it had been the motion 
of the coach, as he sat back, that had made 
him uneasy, he was soon quite well, and 
began pratling to Mr Murray in the most 
amusing manner; while Mr Murray, on 
his part, seemed delighted with him, and 
caressed and fondled him as if he had been 
his own child. The yoimg woman, too, 
now began to speak quite frankly to Mr 
Murray, and did not know how to say 
enough to express her gratitude for his 
kindness to the little boy. 

^ He is your eldest child, I suppose ? ' said 
Mr Murray, for she looked very'young. 

^He is not my child, sir,' replied she. 
' I have no child but this baby. He is my 
brother's child;' and then she looked very 
sorrowful, and added, ^My brother was 
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killed at the battle of Waterloo, sir, and 
his wife never had a day's health after 
she heard it. She died about six weeks 
ago, and I have been into Edinburgh to 
bring away Johnny. He is to stay with 
my husband and me now.' 

Anna had been scarcely able to refirain 
from crying, after the look of displeasure 
her uncle had given her; and now she 
turned her face away and wept, while she 
thought how hard her heart had felt to this 
little boy, who was an orphan like herself, 
and how much her uncle was displeased with 
her. For some time Mr Murray took no 
notice of Anna. He continued to talk with 
the young woman, who told him all about 
herself; and then listened with much atten- 
tion and respect, when Mr Murray remind- 
ed her of the danger she was in of having 
her heart engrossed with the cares and 
anxieties of this life, as a young wife and 
mother ; and spoke so kindly and gently to 
her, that she soon seemed quite to love him, 
and confessed her ignorance, and asked his 
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advice, as if he had been her father. During 
this conversation, little Johnny had slidden 
off Mr Murray's knee on the seat between 
him and Anna; and having peeped up into 
Anna's face, and seeing that she was in tiears, 
he lifted up his frock, and began rubbing 
the part of her pelisse which he had dirtied 
with his shoe, and then said coaxingly to 
her, ^ Clean now.' Anna put her arms round 
the little orphan and began to caress him. 
She had been furnished with a large bag of 
sweetmeats by her Uncle Boss, and she gave 
some of them also to the little boy, and they 
were soon very good fiiend8. But stiU Anna 
felt sad, for her Uncle Murray, she feared, 
was displeased with her, and she watched 
for another look from him, that she might 
know whether he had forgiven her. She did 
not watch long, for her unde Murray had 
been observing her all the time ; and now, 
when he saw her so kind to the boy, he leant 
over to her, and said in a whisper, ' Do not 
look as if you feared me, Anna ; I only wish 
you to be good. You are so now, and my 

H 
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own dear chfld.' And then Anna felt quite 
happy and at ease, and she talked and play- 
ed with the little boy, and felt quite sorry 
when she found that he and his young aunt 
were to leave them at the next stage. ^ What 
can I do.' thought Anna, ^ for the dear lit- 
tle orphan !' and then she remembered that 
her uncle had given her a purse the night 
before, with a great deal of money in it, and 
she determined to give some of her money to 
little Johnny's aunt, to keep for him ; for she 
had seen her Aunt Ross give money to ladies 
who came to ask her to subscribe to societies 
for clothes to poor people, and such things. 
So Anna took her purse, and took some 
money from it, and held it in her hand till 
the coach stopt, and then she was just going 
to say, ^ Here is some money for little John- 
ny,' — ^when her uncle put his hand on hers 
and said in a whisper, ^ Don't, my dear.' 
Anna drew back ; and the young woman, 
after thanking Mr Murray most grateftdly 
for his kindness, and making little Johnny 
(who now cheerfiiUy did whatever he was 
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bid) kiss his hand and thank the good gen- 
tleman and the young lady, hastened out of 
the coach, to be received with every mark of 
joy by a yoimg man, who was waiting for 
her, and who was her husband, and by an old 
man, who was her father. Anna saw the 
old man take up Johnny in his arms, and 
hold him to his breast ; and she heard the 
young woman say, * Johnny, that is your 
grandfather ;' and then they went away, and 
she heard no more. In a little time, the 
coach again set oflP, but now the fat old gen- 
tleman was quite awake, and began talking 
to her imcle, so she could not get him asked 
why he would not suffer her to give money 
to Johnny's aunt. 

Mr Murray's house was far away in Perth- 
shire, and it took two days to travel to it. 
When Anna and her uncle stopped for the 
night, and were shown into a parlour in the 
inn by themselves, she then asked him why 
he would not let her give the money, and he 
said, ' Because, my dear, the young woman 
did not want money. You would have hurt 
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and offended her by offering it. ' Anna look- 
ed surprised, because at her Uncle Boss's 
she had always heard low people^ as they 
were called there, spoken of with contempt 
on account of their want of money. 

*You look surprised, Anna,' said her 
uncle, ^but my dear, if you would just 
think on aU occasions, "What is God's will I" 
you would be sure to act right. Now God 
has commanded us to love one another ; to 
be kindly affectioned one towards anothegr ; 
to do good as we have opportunity ; and con- 
sider every person we meet as our neighbour, 
and to be ready to show them every kind- 
ness in our power. Bich people sometimes 
think, that however contemptuous and 
haughty they may be to their poorer 
brothers and sisters of mankind, they can 
make all up by taking out their purses and 
bestowing money ; but this is not obejdng 
God's command, to love their neighbour; 
and in some instances, as would have been 
the case to-day had you given the young 
woman in the coach money, this only offends, 
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and reminds your neighbours, that, because 
you are better clothed, you think yourself 
entitled to treat them as poor inferiors.' 

Anna listened to her uncle, but she did 
not understand him very y^ell. She, how- 
ever, perceived that, though her aunt and 
cousins had always spoken of him as being 
without fortune, he did not care about money 
as they did. 

It was just growing dark on the second 
day af Anna's journey, when her uncle told 
her that they were within three miles of 
Dahithen, where his house was. He told 
her also, that, about a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther on, they would have to leave the stage 
coach, and take a post chaise for the rest of 
the way, as Daluthen lay at that distance 
&om the public road. Anna was not sorry to 
hear she was to leave the stage coi^^h, as the 
fat old gentleman had continued to travel all 
the way with them ; and, though he was very 
kind to her, yet she had become tired of his 
talking about the weather, and last year's 
crops, and the markets, and the state of pub- 
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lie affairs, — ^and she thougtt Uncle Murray 
looked tired too, and the old gentleman did 
not seem to like to talk of any thing he 
began to tfl^lk of, but always went back to 
these subjects. At last. Uncle Murray said, 
^ Now, Anna, we are in the village where 
we shall leave the coach. ' Anna looked out. 
It was nearly dark ; but she observed, when 
the coach stopt, that a boy eagerly ran 
toward it, and now looked past her, as if 
expecting to see some one he knew, and he 
immediately called out, ^My Father I Nor- 
man ; It is my £Ekther and our cousin !' and 
then another boy came also, and the first 
boy opened the coach door, and threw down 
the steps in a moment. ^My boys! my 
dear boys I' said Mr Murray affectionately, 
^ assist your cousin to get out.' The elder 
boy held up his arms, and lifted Anna out 
quite gently, and then both boys sprung into 
their fsither^s arms, and they embraced each 
other with the warmest affection. They then 
were each clinging to an arm, when the 
elder boy remembered Anna, and instantly. 
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resigning his, took Anna's hand and put it 
in his father^s, and walked on her other side 
towards the inn. 

*Are you all well, Kenneth?' said Mr 
Murray to his eldest boy. 

* All quite well, and my mother expects 
you to-day, sir, and I have asked Mr Mac- 
alpin to have a chaise ready for you ; and 
there I Bee Watty going to bring it out, — 
we shall not have to stay a minute ; but 
come into the house, for I know Mrs Mac- 
alpin has been preparing something for you, 
and she will be hurt if you do not take it.' 

At the entrance of the inn stood Mrs 
Macalpin, ready to receive Mr Murray. 
' Thank heaven you are back safe, sir I I 
hope you have had a pleasant journey. The 
weather has been wonderfid for the season. 
Come in, sir, if you please. The chaise will 
be ready directly ; but I hope you will take 
something;' and she seemed to regard Mr 
Murray with the utmost love and reverence. 
Mr Murray thanked her, and followed her 
into her nice dean parlour, where was a 
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blazing fire^ and a table spread with the best 
that her house could afibrd. 

' You have prepared a feast for us, my 
good Mrs Macalpin, * said Mr Murray kindly. 

^ A feast, sir! Oh, I wish it were ten times 
better ; it would be well my part to prepare 
it for you ;' and then she curtseyed respect- 
fully and left the room. Kenneth placed a 
chair for Anna next his father, and, after 
waiting till his father should say a grace, he 
kindly helped her to what he supposed she 
would like best. Mr Murray, too, ate some- 
thing, not to offqnd good Mrs Macalpin; 
but he was anxious to get home, and very 
soon the party were in the chaise. Kenneth 
plax^ed Anna on her uncle's knee, as there 
was not room for all to sit. They were a 
happy party. The boys seemed so fiiU of 
joy to have their father home again, and had 
so much to tell him that had passed during 
the week he had been away. Yet, in the 
midst of all this joy, they were so kind to 
each other, and did not talk both at once, 
but were so mild, particularly Kenneth, that 
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Anna wondered if these conld be the nide^ 
hobbish boys, who were to spoil her manners. 
Her cousin George would have been a great 
deal more noisy and talkative than both 
these boys put together ; and if Louisa had 
been of the party, they would have quarrelled 
and snapt at each other twenty times during 
such a conversation, which these boys never 
seemed to think of doing. 

At last the carriage stopt at a little white 
gate ; a servant girl held it open till they 
entered. The house was a little way farther 
in, and the path to it had shrubs and trees 
on each side ; but it was dark, and Anna 
clung close to her uncle, who held her hand. 
At the entrance to the house, Mrs Murray 
and her two little boys were waiting to re- 
ceive the travellers ; and then there was as 
much joy as before ; and Mr Murray entered 
the house with the youngest boy in his arms, 
and the other holding his coat. On coming 
into the room where the light was, Anna 
looked timidly at her new aunt ; her aunt, 
too, wafi looking at her. Mrs Murray looked 
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very grave, though every one else seemed 
so fiill of joy. She was in deep mourning ; 
and Anna now observed, what she had not 
noticed before, that her cousins were all in 
mourning also : and when Kenneth looked 
' at his Mamma, Anna saw that he instantly 
began to look grave, and went quietly and 
whispered a word or two to Norman, who 
was immediately silent; and when she 
looked at her uncle, though he w^ caressing 
his two youngest boys, yet he also looked 
sad. Kenneth, however, appeared anxious 
to make every one happy again. He assisted 
Anna to take off all the mufflings she had 
been wrapt in to screen her from the cold. 
He then placed a chair for her by his 
mother, who had sat down to make tea. 

All was quite different from what Anna 
had been accustomed to at her Uncle Koss's. 
There, nothing was done but by servants. 
Servants brought in tea and coffee ; servants 
brought cake ; servants were ready to take 
your empty cup and saucer ; for Aunt Boss 
thought it quite ungenteel to do any thing 
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for herself. Here Mrs Murray made tea for 
every one, and prepared what was proper 
for the two little boys ; and she had no one 
to assist her but Kenneth, who helped her 
to water from a tea-kettle, and watched how 
he could in any way be of use. Kenneth 
and Norman prepared the bread and butter, 
and handed it round to every one ; and, in 
their most winning manner, invited and 
pressed their Papa, and Mamma, and Anna, 
to eat. At Uncle Boss's, Anna had sat at 
• tea in a splendid drawing-room to meet 
other little girls (for it was only on such 
occasions she had been there at tea) ; and 
she, and her cousins, and their young visitors, 
had all been gaily dressed, and were beha- 
ving as graceftilly, and looking as genteel 
and fashionable, and speaking as politely, 
as they could. At Uncle Murray's she 
was in a little parlour, very commonly ftir- 
nished, and no one seemed to be thinking 
of any thing but what they were doing or 
speaking of. At Uncle Koss's there was 
always some one who looked out of humour, 
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and of whom the chfldren were afraid. 
Uncle S>oss was displeased at something, 
and looked cross; or Amit Koss's face 
showed that she thought some of her young 
people awkward, and would soon find fault 
enough; or something was jarring. At 
Uncle Murray's all was love and kindness , 
for though Aunt Murray looked sad at first, 
still she was gentile and kind to every one ; 
and after Kenneth had seemed to watch 
her looks and to try to make her less sad 
by his affectionatiB attentions, she became 
more cheerful, and seemed to love all her > 
boys so very dearly, and spoke so softly to 
them, and was so kind to Anna, that she 
soon quite loved her. 

When tea was over, Mr Murray said, 
that Anna must be fatigued, and ought not 
to sit up to prayers ; and then he blessed 
her, and bade her good-night. The two 
elder boys shook hsmds affectionately with 
her, and the little ones came to be kissed ; 
and then Mrs Murray herself accompanied 
Anna to her room. It was a very small 
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one, next Aunt Murray's own. There was 
a nice little bed in it, and every tiling neat 
and comfortable, though quite different firom 
her room at Uncle Ross's. 

Mrs Murray very kindly showed Anna 
where her things had been put, and assisted 
her to get what she wanted for the night, 
and to unpack her Bible fix»m where Miss 
Palmer had stuffed it into a comer of her 
trunk. She then said she would leave Anna 
for a quarter of an hour, and would after 
that return, and assist her to undress. Anna 
understood quite well by her aunt's manner, 
that she left her alone that she might pray ; 
and Anna did so, and thanked her heavenly 
Father for having brought her to live with 
those who loved Him, and would teach hef 
to love Him. When Mrs Murray came 
back, she tapped gently at Anna's door be- 
fore she entered. Anna hastened to open it 
and meet her; but when she came near the 
light, Anna saw that she was looking very 
sad again, and seemed to have been crying. 
Anna, however, did not venture to ask her 
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aunt whyshe was so sad : but she said, ^lean- 
not trouble you to undress me, Aunt Murray, 
I shall try to do it myself. I shaU learn.' 

*The sooner the better, my dear, for 
your own sake, ' replied Mrs Murray in her 
own soft voice ; ^ but you are tired, and I 
must not have* you begin any new lessons 
to-night. I see you are not used to undress 
yourself.' 

^ No, aunt, I have not for six months un- 
dressed myself, but before that I sometimes 
did, for my own Mamma always said 1 
ought to be as little dependent on others as 
I could for such things.' 

^Then, my dear, after to-night, if you 
choose, we shall begin to do as your own 
dear Mamma would have wished you to do.' 

^Oh, yes, yes, dear Aunt Murray,' said 
Anna, throwing her arms around her kind* 
looking aimt's neck ; she then thanked her 
for the trouble she took in imdressing her, 
and Mrs Murray pressed her affectionately 
to her heart ; but Anna thought she looked 
sadder than ever. 
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When Anna was laid in bed, her aunt 
sat down beside her, inside the curtains, and 
leaning over her, she asked ' Can you, my 
love, repeat an evening hymn? ' Anna used 
always to do so to her own Mamma, and 
now began the one she had last taught her. 
Aunt Murray listened for some time, and 
then put away her face to wipe awrv the 
tears; and when Anna had finished, she 
stooped down and kissed her several times 
without speaking. She then prayed God to 
bless her, drew her curtains, and left her to 
sleep. Anna, however, could not help won- 
dering what could make Aunt Murray so 
sad; but, after thinking for a little, she 
thought Kenneth looked so kind and good- 
natured, that she might perhaps ask him 
when they met again; and with this resolu- 
tion she fell fast asleep. 

Next day was the Sabbath ; but what a 
different Sabbath from those Anna had 
spent at Uncle Eoss's I There, excepting 
that there were no lessons, but getting a 
small part of the Church Catechism and a 
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collect to repeat, and going once to church, 
the day could not be distinguished from any 
other day. Every one talked of the same 
things they did on other days. Uncle Koss 
read the newspapers, and talked about all 
Idnds of worldly things, or went to the club 
to meet his old cronies. Aunt Boss was very 
often unwell, on Sundays, — ^much oftener 
than on any other day ; and she would lie 
on the sofa, and, if nobody came in the 
evening, she would be particularly quick at 
seeing every one's faults on that evening, 
and spend it in lecturing and finding &ult. 
Miss Palmfer, on that day, either wrote let- 
ters to her friends, or went out to visit. In 
short, no one ever seemed to know that it 
was ' The Lord^s Dai/,^ but each to think 
it peculiarly his own day, to be spent exactly 
as he chose. Not so at Uncle Murray's. 
Anna was waked at an early hour by her 
Aunt Murray, who, after assisting her to 
dress, again left her alone for a time. She 
then returned for her, and conducted her 
to her uncle's study. Here her uncle and 
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her young cousinfi, and the two servant- 
maids were assembled^ all neatly dressed, 
and ready for church. After all were seated, 
Uncle Murray read a psalm, and then her 
auntandyoungcousins, andevery one, begaja 
to sing ; but though Anna had, for the last 
three or four months, been constantly prais- 
ed for her quickness, and attention, and pro- 
ficiency in her music lessons, she could not 
join in singing to the praise of God. Even 
little Hugh, who was not above five years 
old, and who sat between his Mamma and 
Anna, even he joined his young clear voice 
with the others ; all sung except Anna, who 
felt ashamed as she sat mute, and thought 
within herself that she never before had 
heard music so sweet, as the fiill, clear 
voices of her four young cousins and their 
Mamma. When the psalm was sung, Uncle 
Murray read and explained a chapter of the 
Bible so plainly, that Anna understOv^J a 
great deal of what he said, and loved him 
every moment better, as she listened to him 
teaching every one who heard him how to 
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know, and to love, and to serve God, and 
how to be good and happy. Uncle Murray 
then prayed to God for every one ; after 
Vfhich the servants went away, and then he 
told each of his own boys, and Anna, what 
they were to get during the day to repeat 
to him in the evening ; and then he kissed 
and blessed them all, and sent them away, 
while he remained alone in his study. 

Mrs Murray went to the parlour to get 
break&st; and, while she was doing so, 
Kenneth took Anna to the little sunny plot 
of ground before the door. It was now 
early in spring, and this little plot was filled 
with primroses, and snowdrops, and the early 
flowers which venture to peep above the 
ground whenever the snow goes away. Anna 
was delighted to see them, for she had only 
walked on the streets for some weeks, and 
she went from one spot to another, stooping 
down to admire their little delicate beauties. 
Kenneth followed her, and seemed pleased 
with her expressions of delight; and she 
eoon observed that Mrs Murray also was 
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near, for, on looking up, she saw her stand- 
ing at the parlour window, which was open. 
Anna immediately went to the window, — 

* Dear aunt, how lovely those flowers are 1* 
exclaimed she, pointing to the many-colour- 
ed spots which surrounded her. 

* Yes, dear Anna,' replied her aunt ^ they 
all return, and bloom again in spring.' Mrs 
Murray looked very sad when she said this, 
and she turned away from the window. 

* Why does aunt look so sad, Kenneth?' 
asked Anna, ready to cry herself. 

Kenneth looked sad too, and said, ^ Mam- 
ma is thinking that flowers return and bloom 
in spring, and all things again look fresh and 
beautiful, but those who die, and are laid in 
the grave, do not return. This time last 
year my sister Mary was just going about 
admiring the same kinds of early flowers you 
are now admiring, Anna ; but she is in the 
grave, and wiU never return, and that makes 
Mamma look so sad.' 

' Had you a sister I and is she dead ?' ask- 
ed Anna. 
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* Yes : did you not know about Mary ?' 

^ No, Kenneth, I never heard about her.' 

^ She was just about your age, Anna, and 

Mamma says you remind her of her every 

moment ; and she can do nothing but look 

at you, and yet it makes her sad to do so.' 

* Is it long since Mary died ? ' asked Anna. 

* Only about six months, 'replied Kenneth. 

* But she is gone to heaven ! she is gone 
to Jesus ! ' said Anna. ' She will be happy. 
My Papa and Mamma are there, and my 
little cousin Mariaime.' 

* Yes,' replied Kenneth, ^ Mary is happy, 
for she loved her Saviour and trusted in Him ; 
and Mamma says, she would not have it 
otherwise, and she rejoices that her little 
Mary is where there is no more sorrow. 
But Mary was constantly with Mamma ; 
she was her companion the whole day ; and 
she was so good, and so obedient, and so 
quiet, and yet so merry, that every one 
misses her still, particularly Mamma. Oh, 
Anna, if you would be a little daughter to 
Mamma and Papa, and a sister to us, instead 
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of Mary I* Kennetli said no more, for his 
Mamma at that moment called on him and 
Anna from the window to come to break- 
fast ; but Anna could not help thinking of 
what he had last said, and she, too, wished 
that she could be a daughter to Uncle and 
Aunt Murray; but then she must leave 
Uncle and Aunt Ross, and Louisa, and 
every one at Uncle Eoss's, and she felt 
sorry to think of doing so. 

After breakfast, Mr Murray, and Kenneth, 
and Norman, went out together, and Mrs 
Murray told Anna, that while the days were 
short, Mr Murray collected the children be- 
longing to his parish before church time, 
that he might catechise them, and that, 
when the days M^ere long, he assembled 
them in the evening, for many of them lived 
too far away to come m the evening when 
the days were short. Mrs Murray told 
Anna, also, that Kenneth and Norman as- 
sisted their Papa, by instructing and cate- 
chising the younger children. 

There was still an hour before it was time 
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to go to church, and Anna, and the little 
boys were set, by Mjps Murray, to get what 
they were to repeat to her uncle; after 
which they went to church. The two maid- 
servants followed, having locked the door of 
the house, and taken the key with 1h«n ; 
for no one who was able to go, was permitted 
to remain away from church in Mr Murray's 
house. And Aunt Murray told Anna that 
she must listen attentively, for her uncle ex- 
pected every one in his family to give some 
account of what he had preached. Anna 
listened to her dear Uncle Murray with 
great attention, and she remembered a good 
deal of what he said ; and Kenneth and 
Norman never ceased listening ; and even 
the little boys looked attentive, and never 
made the least noise, or rose, or gazed about, 
or yawned, or looked wearied to death, as 
her cousins the Bosses always did at church. 
Indeed, every one seemed to listen to Uncle 
Murray, and he spoke as if he loved them 
all in his very heart. ^ 

Between sermons, it was the custom at 
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Uncle Murray's that- those ladies and gen- 
tlemen who lived at a distance from church, 
so far as they had to come in carriages, 
and could not go home and return to after- 
noon church, it was the custom for such to 
come into the manse, as Mr Murray's house 
was called, and Mrs Murray received them 
very hospitably. On this Sabbath many 
ladies, and some gentlemen, were at the 
manse, and Anna assisted her aunt as she 
directed her, to offer them wine and cake, 
and apples, which had grown in her own 
garden ; and Anna heard the ladies asking 
who she was, and remarking what a pretty, 
graceful, little girl she was, and they made a 
great deal of her, and Anna's heart began to 
be vain ; and when her aunt said to her, 
^ Anna, you had better go and see what Ken- 
neth is about,' Anna felt sorry to go away ; 
but, though some of the ladies and gentle- 
men said, *0h do not send her away 1 pray 
let her remain I' Aunt Murray repeated 
what she had said, and looked so grave, that 
Anna feared she was displeased, and imme- 
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diately obeyed her; but as she left the 
room, she could not help thinking, ^ How 
difiPerent Aunt Murray is &om Aunt fioss ! 
Aunt Boss would have looked so pleased at 
me, and have praised me so aftesward, had 
the ladies at her house noticed me so much ; 
and Aunt Murray looks as grave as if it 
was naughty to be graceful.' WhQe Anna 
thought thus, she was slowly coming down 
stairs; and just as she got ^o the bottom 
she saw Kenneth enter the house, accom- 
panied by an old man with grey hah-, who 
Lmed very frail, and leaned onasick a. 
he walked. 

^Come in, Andrew. Why should you 
sit all the time between sermons in the cold 
churchyard ? ' and Kenneth assisted him to- 
ward the kitchen, while the old man was 
drawing back, and saying, * There is no oc- 
casion, Mr Kenneth. I was very well in 
the kirk-yard. It's a fine day.' 

Kenneth, however, made out his point ; 
and when Anna followed, and looked into 
the kitchen, she saw a number of old people 
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sitting round a blazing fire, while Nannie, 
the oldest of the maid-servants, was kindly 
distributing bread and cheese, and beer, 
amongst them. When Kenneth had seen 
Andrew comfortably placed, he left him to 
Nannie's care ; and, on seeing Anna, he 
said, ^ Oh, come with me, Anna, and let us 
look if there is any one else who ought to be 
brought in. ' Anna would rather have staid 
in her aunt's little drawing-room up stairs, 
to be flattered by those ladies who foolishly 
thought it would please her aunt to flatter 
her ; but she could not refuse Kenneth, and 
followed him, and he hastened back to the 
churchyard. A great many people who 
had come from a distance were there, seated 
on the grave-stones, waiting for the service 
in the afternoon. Kenneth went amongst 
them, and they all seemed to love him and 
look at him with respect ; and when he dis- 
covered any old person, or woman who had 
brought a little child rather than be kept 
away from church, he kindly invited them 
into the manse, and pressed them to go^ 
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and would not be re&sed ; so that between 
sermons, he filled his Papa's kitchen and 
parlour with old or frail people, or women 
with young children, — ^who were all rested, 
and refreshed, and prepared to profit by the 
service in the afternoon. 

^ And now, Kenneth, shall we not go up 
to the drawing-room V said Anna, when he 
seemed to have brought in as many people 
as he wished. 

^ No,' replied Kenneth, * I must not, for 
my father leaves me the care of the old^and 
infirm, while Mamma takes charge of the 
ladies ; for Papa never comes home himself. 
He always stays in a little room in the 
church to prepare for the afternoon ; and I 
must not forsake my post. Besides,' con- 
tinued Kenneth, blushing, ^ I do not like 
the kind of ftiss ladies and gentlemen always 
make about us, just to please Mamma ; and 
Papa says I am veiy-jpight not to like it.' 

^But whyt' asked Anna, half-ashamed 
of being pleased with what Kenneth seemed 
to despise so much. 
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' Oh, because I do not wish to like any 
thing but truth,' replied Kenneth. 

*But why do you think it is not truth ?' 

Kenneth put on a funny face and said, 
^ " Dear Mrs Murray, what fine boys ! 
Nobody has such charming boys as yours!" 
That is what the ladies say to my mother, 
— ^then Nannie hears them say as they go 
out of the house, *^Poor Mrs Murray, what 
a sewing, and mending, and patching, she 
must have, to keep all those great, awkward, 
tearing boys so neat as she does. " Nannie 
told Norman what she had heard, when she 
saw him pleased and conceited because the 
ladies had stopt to admire his curling hair. 
And when my &ther heard it he laughed so 
heartily ; but Anna, this is not conversation 
for Sunday;' and Kenneth was sorry for 
having broken the Sabbath by speaking his 
own foolish words. 

After church was ovot, the evening was 
spent at Mr Murray's in hearing the servants 
and yoimg people give account of the two 
sermons they had heard; and Anna was 
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surprised to hear Kenneth repeat ahnost the 
whole, — at least he repeated till his father 
had time to hear no more. Mr Murray also 
heard what the children had got to repeat, 
and examined every one carefoUy, but with 
gentleness and kindness, to find whether 
each understood what they 'had learned; 
and the day was closed by worship the same 
as in the morning. When the family sepa- 
rated for the night, each seemed to love the 
others from the heart ; and when Anna was 
laid in her little bed, and Aunt Murray had 
listened to her hymn, and kissed and blessed 
her, and left her to sleep, she thought how 
pleased her own Mamma would have been 
to have spent her Sabbaths on earth at 
Uncle Murray's, where every one wished to 
serve and please God; and she thought that, 
if she chose to remain there, she would be 
taught what was good, arid how to obey her 
own Mamma's last injunctions; and that 
if she willingly left her Uncle Murray's, and 
chose to go back to her Uncle Eoss's to be 
always there, she would be choosing to be 
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where God was forgotten, and where nobody 
taught her to be good ; and though she felt 
sorry to think of leaving all the Bosses, yet, 
after this one Sabbath, Anna's heart told 
her that her Mamma would have wished her 
to remain at Uncle Murray's. 

Next morning, and every morning, Mr 
Murray assembled his family, to read and 
pray with them ; but on week-days, Ken- 
neth and Norman set off immediately after 
breakfast to school. The school they went 
to was about four miles off, and they had a 
little pony on which they rode by turns ; 
and Kenneth told Anna how they did. ^ I 
set off first,' said Kenneth, ^and ride to 
David Leslie's* cottage. I then leave Shag 
to eat a mouthful of grass there, and David 
tells me whether -^e may cross the bum or 
not ; for sometimes after rain, or the melting 
of the snow on the hills, it comes down so 
rapid and so deep, that the stepping-stones 
are quite covered, and we cannot cross. If 
David says we ought not, then we have 
promised to my mother never to attempt 
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it, even if it should appear safe to us, and 
that makes her easy when we are away. If 
it is safe, then I cross, and walk slowly on, 
getting my lessons all the way, till Norman 
trots past me for about half a mile. Then 
there is a deep glen, and if it has been 
snow, it often drifts into it, so as to almost 
fill it up ; and near this lives Duncan 
Mackay, and if he says we must not try to 
pass, then we haye promised my mother not 
to try. If we mdy pass, Norman leaves 
the pony there, and I get on, and Shag trots 
gaily on for another mile. Then comes a 
hill we go over from shortness, and poor 
Shag gets leave to walk up, without either 
of us on his back, but he trots down the 
other side, and then we are very near the 
school ; and there is an old man lives in a 
cottage just as you enter the little town; 
and he has a field where we put Shag, and 
many other boys put their ponies, till the 
school is over.' 

Kenneth told Anna this the first morning 
he was going to school, after her arrival at 
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Daluthen manse. Mrs Murray and Anna 
then went to the gate to see the boys away, 
Kenneth on Shag, and Norman following 
on foot, and getting his lessons all the way. 
They then returned to the house, as Mrs 
Murray said, ^ to be busy.' ^ And now, my 
dear Anna, you ehall see what I do, and then 
we shall find out what you would like to do, 
for nobody must be idle. ' Then Mrs Murray 
sat down again at the breakfast table, and 
Nannie brought a nice wooden bowl fiill of 
boiling water, and a towel as white as snow ; 
and Mrs Murray began to wash the tea-cups, 
and the basins, from which the boys had ate 
their breakfast. Anna looked rather sur- 
prised ; and Mrs Murray smiled, and said, 
* Your Aunt Ross never did this, I suppose I ' 

^No, never,' replied Anna. ^Why do 
you not make Nannie or Mattie do it. Aunt 
Murray?* 

^ Because Nannie is at this moment churn- 
ing the butter, and Mattie is baking our 
cakes for the week, and they cannot do 
every thing at once.' 
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' Can I assist y ou^ Aunt Murray ? ' 
^ Yes, very much. You can put the things 
neatly in their place in the press, as I dry 
them ;' and so Anna began to do as she was 
directed, and found that she liked the oc- 
cupation quite as weU as lying on a board 
to keep her figure straight, while she got a 
lesson, which she used to do at the same 
hour at Aunt Eoss's. After all the cups 
and things were washed and put by, Mrs 
Murray and Anna went to the boys' room. 
There every thing was in the utmost order, 
and on opening the drawers, they were not 
in the state in which Anna had seen her 
Cousin Ross's, all tumbled and in confusion, 
but quite neat and orderly. Mrs Murray 
looked over the things, and whenever she 
saw the least article that required to be 
repaired, she laid it aside, and after she had 
examined every thing brought such away, 
and sat down to work. 

Anna did not like sewing, so she did not 
for a time offer to assist her aunt, and then 
did so in such a way, that her aunt saw it 
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was merely not to seem disobli^ng, and she 
said she could easily do all that was to be 
done herself, and declined Anna's offer. 
While Anna was sitting idle, looking at her 
aunt, Mr Murray came in. The two little 
boys had been with him to get half an 
hour^s lesson, and he now desired Anna to 
return with him to his study. When there, 
he took her on his knee. ^ Well, my dear 
Anna,* said he kindly, ^how do you think 
you must epend your time while you are 
with us?* 

^I do not know, uncle; but I will do 
whatever you bid me/ 

^ How long do you think you moII live in 
this world, Anna?' Anna looked at her 
uncle, for she thought he was in jest ; but 
he looked quite grave. ^I do not know, 
uncle. How can I know ? ' 

* You are now in your tenth year, Anna. 

The Bible says that threescore years and 

ten is the usual term of life ; now, if you 

have lived ten years, according to the usual 

course, you may still live threescore, that is, 

e: 
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sixty years. Does not that appear a very 
longtime!* 

^ Yes, uncle, very long.* 

^ And how long shall you live in heaven 
or in hell, Anna, when you die f * 

^For ever and ever,* replied Anna so- 
lemnly. 

^ And when sixty years are past in that 
for every Anna, will it be any nearer an 
end?* 

^No, uncle.* 

^ No, my love, it will not ; sixty, and six- 
ty, and sixty thousand years will pass away, 
and it will be no nearer an end. Now, what 
I wish to lead your thoughts to, my dear 
Anna, is this question : If you are only to 
live sixty years more in this world, and per- 
haps not nearly so much ; and if, in the next 
world, you are to live for ever and ever, 
whether ought you to seek to be most ac- 
quainted with such things as can only be of 
use, or give pleasure in this world^ or ought 
you to seek to be acquainted with those 
things which will prepare you for heaven, 
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and to live with God, and with holy angels, 
and holy people, for ever and ever?' 

^ I ought to seek to be acquainted vnth 
those things,' replied Anna, ^ which will 
prepare me to go to heaven.' 

^ Certainly, my child : but do you know 
that your heart will rise against your getting 
acquainted with such things, for the " na- 
tural man, " the unrenewed heart, loves not 
such knowledge I It turns away from it, and 
is much better pleased with the things of 
this passing world. But God says, that we 
cannot both love this world and love Him ; 
and that they who are his, overcome their 
love of this world. Now, Anna, tell me 
what you have been learning, and we shall 
see what has been altogether for this world, 
and what may assist you in preparing for 
another; and while you are with us, you 
shall go on with those things with which you 
have just said you thought it right to be- 
come acquainted. What has hitherto been 
the first lesson of the day?' 

^The first thing I did in the morning 
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with Miss Palmei, was to practise music 
for half an hour.* 

^I think you did not join in singing the 
praises of God in our worship/ observed 
Mr Murray. ^ We are commanded to sing 
praises to Him^ and it is joining while on 
earth with the happy spirits in heaven when 
we do so ; but music without this has no 
reference to another world. When you 
practised, did it make you think of God, or 
any thing good r 

^ Oh, no, uncle.* 

^ Then, while you are with us, Anna, we 
shall cultivate only that kind of music which 
honours God, and leads us to love Him. He 
has bestowed on Kenneth a beautifiil voice, 
and a fine ear, and he shall teach you to 
sing hymns and psalms. Now, what was 
the next lesson?* 

^ GraTnmar, uncle.' 

^ Very well. That may assist you to un- 
derstand your own language better, and 
those useful books written in it : so let us 
see how far you are advanced;' and Mr 
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Murray brought a book^ and examined Anna 
In her knowledge of grammar, — ^and then of 
geography, — and arithmetic, — and French ; 
ail of which he said might be useAil^ or 
necessary, in performing those duties she 
might be called to in life, and which were 
approved of by God, — such as becoming 
better acquainted with the different condi- 
tions of her fellow creatures in other parts 
of the world, — in managing a household, — 
or being kind to strangers, and so on.' 

^ And then we had our dancing lesson,' 
contmued Anna- 

^ You shall yourself decide as to its use- 
fulness, Anna, ' replied her uncle ; and Anna 
could not discover that It could be of any 
use whatever in preparing her for heaven, 
or for fulfilling any duty to her fellow crea- 
tures ; and then Uncle Murray said, ^ Well, 
Anna, I think you will have enough to do. 
Your first lesson every day, after you have 
read and prayed in your own room, and 
joined in our fiimily worship, and assisted 
your aunt while I have the little boys, shall 
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be with me; but as it is to be one of 
thought and reflection on your part, I shall 
always tell you the day before, what I shall 
wish you to do, that you may be pre- 
pared, as you know I have very little time 
to spare from my duties to my people. 
To-morrow, my dear child, when you come 
here, I hope you will be prepared to an- 
swer me distinctly this question :' and then 
Mr Murray wrote on a bit of paper, 
*What does Jesus Christ say we ought 
to seek first ? ' and gave it to Anna, and 
then sent her away to her aunt, saying, 
that he would arrange about her other 
lessons when Kenneth and Norman came 
home. 

In a day or two every hour of Anna's 
time was occupied, excepting a part of the 
forenoon, during which her uncle was visit- 
ing the sick, or old, or afflicted, or dying 
people in his parish, and her aunt was busied 
with her household concerns, or teaching 
the little boys, and Kenneth and Norman 
were at school. During the evenings, Ken- 
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neth became her teacher in grammar, geo- 
graphy, writing, and many other things 
which he knew about, Anna thought, better 
than Miss Pahner ; for Kenneth was very 
clever, and very industrious and studious, 
and was always at the head of all his classes 
at school. He was always so gentle to 
Anna, and so anxious she should learn from 
him, and took so much pains with her, that 
she soon went to him. In all her difficulties, 
and told him every thing that distressed her, 
or that made her happy, and Kenneth was 
always ready to listen to her, and to tell her 
what was good and right; and when she 
was in fault, Kenneth would tell her so, 
but so kindly, that she loved him the bet- 
ter ; and the questions that her uncle gave 
her to answer every day, were always talked 
over lyith Kenneth, and he would make her 
understand their meaning, and assist her in 
finding an answer, which made her know 
more about God and his will than she could 
find out herself. He assisted her to an- 
swer her uncle's first question, and showed 
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her thai Jesos had said; ^ Seek je first the 
kingdom of God^ and his righteousness.' 

When the days grew long^ and the wea- 
ther warm, Kenneth, and Anna, and Nor- 
man would go out into the fields to get 
their lessons ; and tiiere was one &yourite 
spot where they usually went. It was a 
hill behind the house where the sheep went 
to feed. The turf on this hill was short and 
smooth, and mixed with pretty wUd^flowers, 
and there were grey stones and rocks on 
some parts of it, as if just intended for seats. 
One of these stones was their table, and 
others were their seats, and the manse, with 
its garden and surrounding trees, was at 
the bottom oi the hill, and many higher 
hiUs and mountains, partly covered with 
heath, were all around them. Here they 
would sit and get their lessons, — and Ken- 
neth and Norman would teach Anna to 
sing hymns, — ^and Kenneth would sing 
words out of his own head, when he saw 
the sun set among the mountains, about the 
glory and goodness of God, — ^and then he 
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would speak so earnestly to Anna and Nor- 
man about being sure they had come to 
Christ, and that they had taken Him for 
their Saviour, and loved Him, that it would 
make them pray in their hearts while* he 
was speaking to them. 

Month after month passed away in this 
manner at Uncle Murray's, and Anna every 
day loved her uncle and aunt, and Kenneth 
and Norman, and every one, more and 
more ; and they also treated her as if they 
loved her very, very dearly. Those hours 
in the forenoon, which she at first spent in 
sauntering about in idleness, she now occu- 
pied in taking charge of Kenneth's clothes. 
She had thought with herself what she 
could do in return for all the kindness and 
trouble he bestowed on her, and it struck her 
that she could thus best return his kindness, 
by lessening his mother's cares. Her aunt 
grateftdly accepted her offer, and when 
Kenneth knew what she did, he was so 
obliged and grateful, that she felt delighted 
to do any thing for him ; and she was &r, 
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far happier when thus employed, and con- 
versing with her aunt, than when idle. 

Anna never thought how time was pass- 
ing; and when her Uncle Murray, one 
evening after she came in from the hill, took 
her on his knee, and said, * To-morrow, 
Anna, you have completed your stay of six 
months at Daluthen,' Anna was so sur- 
prised, she could scarcely believe what she 
heard. 

*Six months, uncle! Is it reafly six 
months! It seems so short.' 

^ It is indeed six months, my dear Anna ; 
and I have a letter from your Uncle Eoss, 
saying, he and his family are coming to 
spend a few days with, a friend who lives 
about five miles from this, — that they will 
arrive there to-morrow. They have been 
travelling about to see the country, but do 
not mean to see any thing more till you join 
them, which, your uncle says, must be the 
day after to-morrow. Uncle Murray looked 
sad when he told Anna this, and Anna 
could not keep from crying ; and when she 
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looked round, every one was looking sad or 
anxious. 

^ I am not going away,' said Anna, clasp- 
ing her arms round her uncle's neck. * I 
am going to choose to remain here.' 

*Stop, my love,' said her uncle; ^hush 
Kenneth,' for Kenneth had uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy. *You must make your 
choice, Anna, in the presence of your Uncle 
Ross and his family. You must pray to God 
to direct you. You mustlisten to your Uncle 
and Aunt Eoss, while they tell you what you 
must give up if you leave them. All this 
you must do before your choice is made, and 
I do not consider what you have said now 
as at all fi xiiig your decision. No one must 
say another word on the subject,' continued 
Mr Murray, addressing his family, * Anna 
must make her choice entirely herself.' 

Every one obeyed ; but every one looked 
sad. It was soon known in the house that 
Anna was going away, and perhaps might 
not come back, and Nannie and Mattie 
looked as sad as the others ; and they told 
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it to the people who lived in the cottages 
near^ and old Janet Keay, to whom Ken- 
neth, and Anna, and Norman, read the Bible 
by turns eveiy day, because she could no 
longer see, came, almost bent double, and 
leaning on her staff, to the house, to hear 
the dear ^ bairn's' sweet voice tell her that 
she would come back ; and the little orphan^ 
Willy Graham, who was fed, and clothed^ 
and tcought, and treated as a child or broths 
by Mrs Murray and the young people, 
watched for Anna, that he might entreat 
her not to vex every body by going away: 
and every one lamented, because it would 
grieve Mrs Murray, who seemed now to love 
Anna as a daughter. 

Anna did as her uncle directed her. She 
prayed to God to teach her how to choose, 
and while she so prayed, she felt certain that 
she ought to remain at her Uncle Murray's, 
and that she ought to fed gratefid to that 
God, who had indeed been her Father, and 
had brought her from a house where she was 
taught to forget and disobey Him, to one 
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where she was taught to love and serve 
Him : and she determined to choose Uncle 
Murra/s for her home. She, however, said 
nothing, as her uncle had seemed to wish 
it so ; and on the morning she left Daluthen 
with him to go to meet her Uncle Boss, 
every one seemed as sad as if she never was 
cotning back. Aunt Murray could scarcely 
let her go, but held her to her heart, and 
kissed her, and wept, till Uncle Murray was 
obliged, gently, to take her away; then 
Kenneth was not to be seen at all, and no- 
body knew where he was but Norman, who 
said he was not far away, but did not want 
to bid Anna farewell; and Norman was 
attempting to keep from crying, but could 
not, and the little boys, and Nannie and 
Mattie, were all crying ; and Willy Graham 
was standing with his arms round Shag^s 
neck, whose back he seemed ready to mount, 
and follow the carriage. 

At last Mr Murray and Anna got away, 
and after a drive of an hour, arrived at the 
splendid house of Mr Hodges, a rich old 
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West Indian friend of Uncle Boss's who 
had purchased an estate^ and built this fine 
house upon it. Mr Murray was so much 
respected within many nules of hia own 
neighbourhood^ that he was received with 
great civility by Mr and Mrs Hodges ; and 
Uncle Boss was in raptures to see his own 
Anna. ' We shall not part again, my own 
chad ; we shall all be happy again. I have 
missed you every day; dear child let me 
look at you. How you are grown 1 and 
what a colour I Well, I shall always feel 
obliged to the Murrays, for they must have 
taken great care of you. 

^ And she really does not lookio awkward 
as I expected/ said Aunt Boss ; ^ a little too 
robust perhaps, though no, I believe it is 
only the unfashionable shape of her frock 
and spenser. We shall soon get all put to 
rights, and Louisa will do so much better 
when she has you again, my dear.' 

^ Where, is Louisa, aunt?' asked Anna, 
rather hurt at her not being ready to meet 
her on her arrival. 
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^You shall see her presendy, my love/ 
said her uncle, looking significantly at Aunt 
Boss. ' Come, we shall sit in this window, 
and we shall see her and George very soon.' 

Anna sat down on her uncle's knee at the 
window, as he desired. ^ There they are !' 
exclaimed Uncle Eoss. ^Look, Anna! 
They wished to surprise you;' and when 
Anna looked, she saw George driving Louisa 
in a low small curricle, drawn by two pretty 
ponies, which were ornamented by many 
gay trappings of blue and silver. 

* Well, Anna, what do you think of that ? ' 
asked Uncle Boss. * They received that 
pretty carriage in a present fi:omMr Hodges, 

andGeorge^driveyouinit,mydaxlifg.' 
Anna thought she had never seen any 

thing so beautiful, and she asked leave to 

go down and meet George and Louisa, who 

were now looking up to the window, and 

inviting her by signs to join them. 

When Anna went down, George desired 

Louisa to get out of the curricle, and allow 

Anna to take her place. To this Louisa 
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objected, saying there was room for both, 
and squeezing herself closer to George, who 
protested loudly against her doing so, declar- 
ing that the curricle was his, and he should 
have whom he chose in it ; and then there 
was a long altercation, a^d each said more 
harsh and unkind things to each other, than 
Anna had heard pass between the young 
Murrays, the whole time she had been with 
them. At last Louisa was obliged to yield 
till George should drive Anna once to a par- 
ticular part of the grounds, and back again ; 
and then off went the smooth-going little 
curricle, the ponies so nicely matched and 
trained, that they seemed to move every 
rapid step together ; and a boy, smartly 
dressed as a groom, followed on another 
pretty pony. 

*We shall play Louisa a trick,* said 
George, on coming in sight of the gate 
which led to the public road. He then 
called to his little groom to open the gate, 
and drove out upon the road. Anna re- 
monstrated, and said George was not keep- 
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ing his promise ; but George only laughed, 
and drove the quicker. On coming to a 
turn in the road, a little way from the gate, 
Anna was much surprised to see on a bank, 
at a little distance. Shag leisurely feeding, 
while Willy Graham was lying on the grass 
beside him. ^ What a pony I what an ill- 
kept animal I' exclaimed George, drawing 
the reins, so as to bring his ponies to a 
walking pace. ' And that cunning-looking 
little rascal, I dare say he is one of the young 
rogues Mr Hodges is always complaining 
of, who come to poach, and who steal his 
hares.' 

^No, no>' exclaimed Anna, ^he is not, 
indeed; I know who he is.' But George, 
as usual, did not listen, but called out, ^ Ho, 
you young scoundrel, what do you want, 
lying about there, watching for an opportu- 
nity to steal 1' for so, he had heard Mr 
Hodges address some boys the day before. 
^George, George!' exclaimed Anna, at- 
tempting to stop him ; ^ how can you speak 

so ? It is Willy Graham. How can you 

L 
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be so cruel? He would not steal for the 
whole world. Let me out; I want to speak 
to Willy.' 

^ Speak to that low boy, Anna I No, no, 
when you come back to us, you must forget 
that you ever knew such kind of people;' 
and George turned his ponies,, and drove 
back into the grounds, while Anna looked 
back toward poor Willy, who had never 
moved from his posture, nor said a word, 
but was now looking wistftilly after them. 

Louisa reproache<^ George, on his return, 
for having broken his word ; and after he 
had given her a drive for a little way, it was 
agreed that they should go for a time into 
the house, as they wished to hear what Anna 
had been about while she was at the manse. 
Whatever Anna told them only made her 
two cousins laugh; 'and so,' said George 
at last, 'poor Anna, you have spent six 
months in praying, and singing psalms, and 
reading to blind old women, and teaching 
dirty orphans to spell, and washing tea-cups, 
and darning your cousin clodpole's stock- 
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ings. Oh, poor Anna, how I pity you I 
But it is over now, and we shall be as merry 
as we used to be, and you shall have as 
many drives as you please in my curricle to 
comfort you, and make you forget your six 
months' misery.' 

^ And come now with me,' said Louisa, 
^ and I shall show you the dresses Mamma 
has bought for you, though you are so 
grown I fear they will be rather short ; but, 
at any rate, they will be very pretty ; and 
you are to go out of mourning when you 
come back to us. And some ladies and 
young people are to dme here to-day, and 
you know, after tea, there is to be your 
declaration of your choice ; and then, when 
your solemn Uncle Murray goes away, we 
are to finish the day by a little ball ; and 
Mr Hodges has been so busy preparing, for 
he has no children of his own, though 
Mamma says he is dying to have some, and 
he is so fond of us — but come away — ^ and 
off Louisa flew, dragging Anna along with 
her to her Mamma's room, where many 
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dresses were displayedy and Mrs Soss's 
maid ready to dress the children. Aunt 
Koss herself soon appeared, and then there 
was such fitting, and cutting of hair, and 
curling, and dressing, for about two hours ; 
and then Mrs Eoss pronounced Anna to be 
^really wonderfully improved in look,* and 
astonishingly little awkward, considering all 
things. During this business of dressing, 
Louisa had been constantly running to the 
window to look at the carriages which ar- 
rived with company to dinner, and at some 
she laughed, and others she admired. 

At last Mrs Eoss and her two girls de- 
scended to the drawing-room, where a large 
party were assembled, consisting of ladies 
and gentlemen, and young people; and they 
and Aunt Eoss, and the girls, were intro- 
duced to each other, and then they all sat 
very formally, and began to try to speak to 
each other. Some of the young people did 
not look formal, and seemed happy to meet ; 
but Anna remembered that her Aunt Eoss 
used to warn Louisa and her against becom- 
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ing intimate with any young persons till she 
had discovered who they were, and given 
them leave ; and Anna, though she had, on 
the contrary, been taught by her Uncle 
Murray to love every one, and to be always 
ready to meet any human being kindly, yet 
now felt, somehow, as if she must obey her 
Aunt Eoss in the present company. 

After dinner the young people were al- 
lowed to go out on the lawn, and to see 
George's beautifiil curricle : and then George 
and Louisa told their young companions of 
the choice Anna was to make in the even- 
ing, and laughed when they spoke of her 
Uncle Murray, and said it was ridiculous of 
him to stay, for it would be impossible for 
any one to help laughing if he looked dis- 
appointed. 

Some of the boys said they would not 
laugh; they would be sorry for Mr Murray. 

^ Sorry!' repeated George, * sorry that 
Anna is not to spend all her life in singing 
psalms and darning stockings!' and then 
most of the young people laughed, and Anna 
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thought in her heart, she would rather be 
with her Uncle Murraj, and her aunt, and 
Kenneth, where every one loved each 
other, and felt kindly for each other, than 
stay in ever bo fine a house, where people 
could amuse themselyes by laughing at her 
dearest Mends; and when she looked at 
George, as he stood holding the rdns of his 
pretty ponies, and speaking in this way, she 
thought she would rather sing hymns with 
Kenneth on the hill, or even dam his stock* 
ings alone in her aunt's little parlour, and 
think how gratefiil he would feel to her for 
doing 80, than drive in George's curricle aU 
the day along. 

At last tea was over, and Mr Murray 
said he must prepare for returning Jbome. 
Uncle Eoss had been very civil to Mr 
Murray, because he thought he would have 
to part with Anna in the evening, and v^as 
sorry for him; and now he placed a chair 
for^ near himself, and saiV Let us two 
uncles speak a few words each to Anna, and 
then let her say in whose house she will 
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cboose to remain as her future home.' Anna 
sat opposite her uncles. Her Aimt Boss sat 
by her, and whispered to her, ^ No\f , my 
love, say nothing rude or unkind to your 
Uncle Murray.' 

All the other ladies and gentlemen, and 
young people sat, or stood round, and wait- 
ed in silent expectation, for the end of this 
scene* 

Uncle Eoss then said, ^ My dear Anna, 
your parents left directions in their will that 
you should be allowed to choose your own 
home. They directed that you should 
first reiside six months with me, then six 
months with your unde, Mr Murray, and 
at the end of diese tw^ye months choose 
with whom you would remain. You are now 
ten years old, Anna, and have a great deal 
of good sense ; so I am sure you must be 
aware of how superior the advantages you 
will enjoy in my house must be to those 
which your good uncle, Mr Murray, has 
to offer you. I will now say, before all 
these ladies and gentlemen, that if you 
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come to me, I will make your fortune the 
same as Louisa's ; and you know, Anna, I 
love you with the affection of a &ther.' Mr 
Eoss said no more, but turning to Mr 
Murray, who immediately said, ^ In choosing 
to remain with me, Anna, I plainly tell 
you that you will give up many worldly 
advantages. I can offer you none what>- 
ever ; but, Anna, " what vrill it profit you 
^ yoii S^ *^® whole world, and lose your 
own soul!" You know in whose house 
your soul's concerns will be most attended 
to. Think, my child, what coimsel your 
parents would give you were they at this 
moment present. I shall say no more, Anna. 
You know that your* aunt and I, and all of 
us, love you dearly, and vrill rejoice to have 
you ; so, my love, think in your heart, and 
then choose.' 

^ I have chosen,' explaimed Anna, rising 
and throwing herself on her Uncle Murray's 
breast. ^I will never leave you. Uncle 
Murray. You shall teach me. You have 
taught me how I shall again meet my own 
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dear Mamma, — ^how I shall go to heaven. 
Uncle Murray, I choose to remain with you/ 

^ Anna, Anna, what do you mean ? Think 
before you speak I' exclaimed Uncle Ross, 
eeizing her arm .to draw her away. 

'No, no,' said Uncle Murray, clasping 
her close into his breast, ^ I will not give up 
my own dear child.' 

^ Sir, how can you be so madly selfish !' 
exclaimed Uncle Ross, in a voice of such 
passion that it made Anna cling closer to 
her Uncle Murray. * You know that you 
have not a sixpence to give the child. You 
know that, if you were to die to-morrow, 
your own would be beggars, and that Anna 
would be obliged to come to me. Give up 
the child.' i 

* I will not give up my precious child,* 
replied Uncle Murray quite mildly. * Your 
life. Sir, and my life, and her life, are in the 
hands of God. We have only to act aright 
in the present moment, and leave the future 
to Him.' 

Mr Hodges now took Mr Ross aside, and 

M 
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spoke something about law ; and then Uncle 
Boss became cahner, and said, ^You are 
right, Hodges, the law will set such a mat- 
ter as this to rights ;' but Aunt Boss knew 
that Mr Hodges had just put law into Uncle 
Boss's head to make him calm, and that no 
law could set aside a paxenlf s wiU in such 
a matter. She therefore attempted to use 
fiur means. 

^ Mj dear Mr Murray,' said she, putting 
on her most winning fiice, ^ Surelj you are 
not serious?' 

' I am perfectly so. Madam,' replied Mr 
Murray. 

* But consider the child's interest, Sir.' 

^ I do. Madam, I think the salvation of 
the child's soul her very dearest interest.' 

^ Pshaw ! Mr Murray that is mere cant,' 
rejoined Mrs Boss, getting angry ; but re- 
coUecluig herself, * at least,' added she, ^ you 
say so in character as a clergyman ; but 
surely, in conscience, you must be aware of 
the superior advantages Anna would enjoy 
with us.' 
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< What are the advantages you mean, 
Madam t' asked Mr Murray, on observmg 
that the whole party were listening except^ 
ing Uncle Eoss and Mr Hodges. 

^ Why, Sir, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion ? Every one must know what I mean. 
Advantages in education, in manners, in 
fortune, in society, in every thing.' 

^But the one thing needful^^ said Mr 
Murray, smiling. Then turning to Anna, 
who still clung to him, ^ My Anna, we must 
go ; take leave of your cousins.' 

George and Louisa looked quite stupified 
with astonishment ; and when Anna went 
to take leave turned away from her without 
speaking. But when she and her uncle left 
the room, they seemed to come to life, and 
ran down stairs. Some of the other young 
people also followed; and George caught 
hold of Anna exclaiming, ^ Anna is in jest, 
Sir. She does not mean what you suppose. 
Come back, Anna,' attempting to draw her 
away. 

^No, no^ no«' exclaimed Anna, ^I am 
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not in jest. FareweD, George;' and she 
held &8t by her uncle's arm. 

' Go then, Miss Anna,' said George in a 
passion, ' and dam stockings to the end of 
the chapter. John/ continued he, ^ is the 
old ratde-um of a chaise ready ? Get them 
away.' 

The old chaise was soon at the door ; for 
the servants had never asked the post-boy 
to pat it or his horses any where, and left 
him to feed them as he could ; and now not 
one of the saucy footmen seemed to intend 
to open the door ; while George stood pre- 
tending to laugh at the crazy machine, as 
he called the chaise. Two of the young 
visitors, however, immediately ran forward, 
and opened the carriage door, and as they 
handed Anna in, said, ^You have done 
very right.' And then they looked with 
much respect at Mr Murray, who shook 
hands kindly with them as he passed into 
the carriage. 

Anna felt happy when she found herself 
safe and alone with her Uncle Muixray ; and 
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she threw her arms round his neck, and he 
embraced, and blessed her, and called her 
his daughter, and looked so happy and so 
kind, that she thought him like what an 
angel would be, when -she thought at the 
same time of the angiy passionate feces she 
had left; and she loved him more dearly 
than ever. 

When Anna and her uncle came to that 
part of the road near the gate, where Anna 
had seen Willy, — there he was still. The 
instant, however, in which he discovered 
that Anna was in the chaise with her uncle, 
he sprung on Shag's back, and urging him 
up the bank, and across a field toward a hill 
at a little distance, he was soon out of sight. 
In about five minutes, as the travellers pass- 
ed the hill, a bright blaze burst forth on its 
top, and instantly there was another blaze 
on a hill about half a mile further on the 
road to Daluthen, and then another and an- 
other all the way to the manse: For so 
Kenneth and Willy had agreed, that it 
might be known as soon as possible whether 
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Anna w»a returning; and Willy had got 
fiiends of his to gather dried whins, and 
place them on the top of these hills, and re- 
main beside them, keeping up a little fire 
to be ready to set the whins in a blaze; and 
Kenneth had remained with his mother; 
and Willy and Shag had watched at Mr 
Hodges' gate, to be ready, the instant he 
saw Mr Murray, either to have the signals 
set on fire, or to return in Badness. 

And now the post-boy seemed to enter 
into every one's feelings of anxiety to meet, 
and his horses went so rapidly, — and Uncle 
Murray was so kind, and spoke to Anna ais 
his own child, and seemed so pleased with 
her, that she never had felt so happy in her 
whole life before, — and when she came with- 
in about a quarter of a mile of the manse, 
there was Aunt Murray, and Kenneth, and 
the other boys, all coming to meet her, — 
and then such a joyfiil meeting, though 
Kenneth did not speak a word, and there 
were tears in his eyes, and then old Janet 
Beay was seated at her cottage door as they 
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passed, that she might once more hear the 
dear bairn's sweet, cheery voice, — and many 
of Mr Murray's people were standing about 
near the road, just to see the dear young 
creature, who had given up this world, and 
chosen the better part, — and all was love 
and kindness, and good-will, — and Mr Mur- 
ray spoke kindly to his people, and they 
looked with reverence and love at him, — 
and when the party went into the house 
there was Nannie and Mattie in equal joy, 
though they both declared they were sure 
Miss Anna would come back. Sweet was 
the hymn to Anna that she sung with all 
her dear Mends that night, and still sweeter 
was it to her when she heard her imcle 
thank God for having put it into the heart 
of their beloved child to return to them. 

Next Sabbath Mrs Murray put off her 
mourning dress, and Anna put off hers; for 
Mrs Murray said she and Mr Murray had 
found another daughter instead of their 
Mary, and the orphan Anna had found a 
father, and mother, and brothers ; though 
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Mrs Murray still often spoke of her beloved 
Mary, and Anna often spoke of her own 
Papa and Mamma, who lay far away, near 
the field of Waterloo. 
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